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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 





COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 21, 


1944 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





Modern Household Furniture, Silver, J 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 

Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). «(Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction an 


OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 

afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers—JACK BARCLAY 
LTD., 12/13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444 








ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 





UCTION OF POSTAGE STAMPS, Monday, 

January 3lst, at the 

CATHOLIC INSTITUTE, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Valuable general Sale including mixed lots and 
collections intact; collections by countries, 
popular sets, and single rarities. Also collec- 
tions of KING GEORGE V and VI ISSUES. 
February 9th, THE ‘‘W. H. SILK” collection of 
FIRST TYPE NEW ZEALAND. Cats 3d. each.— 
ROBSON LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Abbey 4034. 





UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD., 

will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 

at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622. 
THE FIRST PORTION of the WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH POTTERY, etc. 
formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. (to be 
sold by Order of the Executors), JAN. 27th, 28th. 

Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid). 





UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


we PERSONAL 

RE YOU helping our Prisoners of War? One 

guinea will provide two food parcels for them 
and bring you MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING 
ON POSTAGE STAMPS—a new book by Robson 
Lowe. The entire proceeds of this de luxe edition 
(limited to 2,000 copies) will be donated to the 
Red Cross and St. John Fund.—Send cash with 
order to ROBSON LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Abbey 4034. 


ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNITURE, 

CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 


NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 

DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
\Est. 1772). 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 

RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 

the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out - of - the - way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. ‘Welbeck 6562. 

SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 

ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
wili be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 

OWLS. A REMINDER for after the war. 

JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in your 
favour. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 

particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
CIGARS for Victory celebrations, imported 

Havanas, Jamaican, Borneos, Canadian, 
Dutch, German, American and British, offered.— 
EUROCLYDON, Drybrook, Glos. 
FIREPLACES for all problems concerning.— 

CHARLES BARKER, Fireplace Consultant, 
33, Jury Street, Warwick. 


FOUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; “speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 

F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
ENTLEMAN, Public and University, requires 
accommodation as paying guest with Gentle- 

man Farmer for further experience.—Box 717. 


Go». Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 

OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns, 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 















































ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 

repairing. Highest craftsmanship. Croco- 
dile bags a speciality. Moderate charges. Post 
or call with bag for free estimate to THE 
REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 57, Brompton 
Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
LPPE-LKE portraits and miniatures can be 

painted from valued photographs, by well- 
known R.A. exhibitor. Moderate fees.—Box 697. 


NUBSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


PPE SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, 

have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2/- per pipe (any make), plus 6d. p 

















‘HE DECAMERON OF GIOVANNIBOCCACIO.”’ 
Translated by John Payne; illustrated by 
Louis Chalon. What offers ?—Box 712. 
WARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture. Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
WATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return,—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


FOR SALE 
AFTIST paints miniatures on ivory from any 
photograph. Exhibitor. Moderate fee. 
Specimens submitted.—C. J., Northway Court, 
Ashchurch, Glos. 
LIMAX”’ WINDMILL for sale, surplus owing 
to connection with main. 10 ft. wheel, steel 
tower, oil-bath head. May be seen working 
Petersfield, Hampshire. £85 o.r.—GAMMON, 
Oakmont, Waterlooville, Hampshire. Tel.: 3112. 
OUNTRY LIFE ’’ for 1943. Complete set of 
copies for 1943; 19 copies 1942. What offers ? 
—Box 718. 
E/NVERNOTES (envelope and notepaper in one 
piece); handiest stationery known; available 
in packets (7 for 10/-), post free from G. SWAIN, 
Oakwood Drive, Broughton, Preston, Lancs. 
OR SALE. ‘* Country Life ’’ in perfect con- 
dition. Every number from June 12th, 1942, 
to December 25th, 1943, inclusive. State price.— 
GARTON, Clifton House, Lethbridge Road, 
Swindon, Wilts. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
ODEL SAILING YACHT for sale. Bermuda 
Cutter. Length 4ft.6in. Mast 6ft. Red silk 
sails. Perfect racing model purchased for £50 in 
1939, but literally not used. First offer over £45.— 
FLETCHER, 21, Parliament Hill Mansions, 
N.W.5. Gulliver 5191. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO17. W.C.1. 
Pprsno ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey, Essex. 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials._Selections 
superb copies sert on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—*‘K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18 


ELEPHONE WIRE, cheaper than string. 
Faulty, insulated, waterproof, suitable for 
fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 55/- (carriage 
paid) per mile coil, immediate delivery. Sample 
against stamp.—Write Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 
6, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
"TWEEDS. Your favourite Suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel Tweed from 
£5 2s. Send 3d. for patterns. — REDMAYNE, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 



























































SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


FEXPERIENCED FARM HAND wanted for 
Woking district, to take charge of small 
farmery, 3 cows, pigs, poultry, butter-making 
essential. Small buhgalow-cottage, coal and 
electric light provided; on bus route.—Write Box 
230 c/o BARKER & HOWARD, LTD., 79, Fenchurch 
Stréet, London, E.C.3. 

ANAGER required immediately to take 

control under slight supervision of two 
arable farms, one being silt and the other strong 
land; must have had experience in harvesting of 
Pea$, Mustards and other small Seeds, Corn and 
Potato Crops in the Eastern Counties. Write full 
particulars of farming and management experi- 
ence, stating age and salary. References 
exchanged.—Apply: Box 716. 

ARRIED COUPLE required for Berkshire, 

chauffeur-mechanic and wife cook-house- 
keeper, lady’s maid or housemaid. Only fully 
experienced well-recommended applicants con- 
sidered. Good wages.—Full particulars first letter 
to Box 651. 

ARRIED COUPLE required for berkshire. 

Houseman with knowledge of valeting; 
wife lady’s maid, parlourmaid or housemaid. 
Good wages.—Fullest particulars of experience 
first letter, to Box 652. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 














Estate MANAGEMENT : Gentlewoman (38) 
possessing thoroughly sound secretarial and 
agricultural bookkeeping experience, highest 
personal references, will shortly be available. 
M.O.L. permit.—Box 698. 


JRESDENT AGENT wants appointment; middle 
aged, married, thoroughly experienced all 
departments estate work, management large 
farms, good accountant, correspondent.—Box 713. 








(any quantity). Foul pipes injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc.—ASTLEYS 
109, Jermyn Street, 8.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. 


oon LADY (17) requires post (in Southern 
Counties). Secretarial training, but desires 
outdoor life, e.g. riding, :lriving.—Apply: Box 710, 


EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 


(CROWBOROUGH. 








SUSSEX 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Lift. Central heating throughout. 
ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL. 
Telephone: 496. 
In theJSussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, 8.W.1. 

XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1 
So quiet yet socentral. Welbeck 9271. 
OPENED JAN. 1 
YOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86 Cromwell Rd. Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms5and6gn: en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive 
as possible 
IDHURST “SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10 


‘TEW FOREST. | SN HIND 




















“GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 
Mine Host BARRY NEAME, 18 Beds (all h. and 
c.). 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding. 
Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: Hythe 2164. 
ORTH DEVON. The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. Student, scholar, 
seeker, offered facilities for study, meditation and 
research and recuperation. Why not join us 4 
ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
SURREY. Vacant from January 24th, double 
bedroom in attractively situated Guest 
House. Lounge and Dining room with separate 
tables.—Miss THOMSON, Red House, Godalming, 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘“CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.”’Tel 31. 


LIVESTOCK 


HHREE PEDIGREE KITTENS for sale. Male 

5 guineas; female 3 guineas. Champions 
Penebryn John and Boyette Petaling strain.— 
SADDLERS, Watlington, Oxford. 
At Stud 
PEDIGREE LABRADOR, finest qualities, 

desires to mate with equally highly bred 
bitch. No stud fees, puppy only required.— 
HUDSON, Herne Willow Farm, Toddington, Beds. 


EDUCATIONAL 

REE-LANCE JOURNALISM—the ideal hobby 

for the thoughtful. ‘‘ Profits from the Pen ”’ 
shows you how to earn another income in your 
spare time. For free copy send stamp (2'2d.) to: 
THE SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE, S107, 
Seaham House, 24, King’s Road, London, S.W.19. 

ARECROFT HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Gosforth, Cumberland (recognised by Board 
of Education). Boys 6-14, all boarders. Country 
life, riding and thorough education.—Full details 
from Headmaster. 

ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195 A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


















































GARDENING 


APPLE TREES. Owing to further ploughing 
up, we shall have a few hundred Cox’s Ellisons 
for sale-—-HAMBLEDON HILL FRUIT Fary, 
Childe Okeford, Dorset. 
BoLsSs: All best class. Emperor, Kiny Alfred, 
Golden Spur, Cheerrulness, Soleil d’Or, 5. 
100; Van Zion, 45/- 100; Sir Watkin, Cc, Oesus, 
Helios, Bonfire, 40/- 100; Princeps, Bi.rri Baths. 
flame, Jonquils, at 35/- 100; Double White, 
Pheasant Eye, 20/- 100. Mixed Trumpet Daffodils, 
25/- 100. Mixed Narcissi, 15/- 100. Muscayj 
(Heavenly Blue), 10/-, 15/-, and 20/- 100. TULIps. 
Clara Butt, Zanober, W Copeland, Ingle:scomb. 
Yellow, Pride of Haarlem, Yellow Giant, Mozart, 
The Rose, Mixed Darwins, 7/6 doz., 5(/- 19: 
Fantasy, 12/- doz IRIS: Dutch, Imt rator, 
Wedgwood, Mixed, 6/- doz., 42/6 100; Crocus, 4. 
and 50/- 100; Madonna Lilies, 12/- and 18/- dozen 
Scilla, 15/- 100. Star of Bethlehem, 1./6 1, 
Snowdrops, 10/- and 15/- 100. Montbretia, 12/6 19, 
GLADIOLI, 20/- doz. Aconites, 15/- 100. £ iallots, 








2/- lb. Smaller mixed Daffodils and Nar ‘sj {oy | 


naturalisation, 14 lb. 25/-, 56 lb. 90/-. Str :wherry | 
plants certified: Royal Sovereign, Brenda ( antre:, 
20/- 100, 10/6 50; all carriage paid. Lit iq— 
CHARLES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambs. 
HASE CLOCHES pay for themselves  .¢ first 
season and last indefinitely. They < >eed wp 
Vegetables by weeks, double output, m: ke pos. 
sible an extra crop, ensure fresh food 1 1¢ year 
round.—_CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, C.ertsey, 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTP JCTED 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—(C EORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent, 
RISH SEED POTATOES, ex Wester. ports 
Selected stocks English once-grown, e< Lincs 
Shropshire, etc. Stocks on hand at branches 
throughout season.—J. E. ENGLAND é 
(Head Office), Wellington, Shropshire. 
at Holbeach, Ely, Cardiff, Bristol, etc.) 
PAVING STONE. Quantity old London Yor 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sale.— VILLI, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3363, 
Qcorce SEED POTATOES. Vigorous certified 
stocks from best districts at controlle: prices 
Good range of varieties now available for present 
or later delivery.—J, E. ENGLAND & SONS, 
Ladybank. Fife. 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., 
Leicester, were for many years previous to 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have experts 
and material ready for further work the moment 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation List 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs to 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put your 
name down for early post-war attention ? This 
puts you under no obligation. E.-T.-C. Red and 
Green Top Dressings are still available. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY- 
we do the experimenting; not you !—W. J. 


























UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 
ae _ WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 


and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
= 3793. z 
‘NIMAL MANAGEMENT ” ** and = ‘* Horse 
Mastership’’ wanted. State Price— 
SMITH, 15 Carminow Way, Newquay, Cornwall. 


RTIFICIAL PEARLS, Beads, Jewellery 


SONS 
(Branches 


Syston, 


(especially Eastern), Trinkets, etc., wanted. ) 


—Box 711. ce 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased : 
Best, prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878, (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. | MAYfair 7008. 
CLOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s and 
children’s unwarted clothing forwarded to | 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE | 


GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL: § 


3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked 
remaining intact for one week. In event 0 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt 0 
such intimetion, together with P.O., goods at 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years 
Evening wear not t accepted. 


RIGIDAIRES. Hoovers, Washing Machines, 

Radios, any condition purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. #2, 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel. : 20885). 





L_!R4Ries or smaller collections of books y 


wanted. Highest prices paid. Removal at my 
expense, any distance.—HAMMOND, 223, Drews 
Lane, Birmingham 8. 


ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS, Electric 

Clockwork or Steam, large or small outfits 
wanted; also Meccano and other constructio 
outfits and anything of interest to the younsét 
generation. Please state fully what you have alé 
price required; cheque by return. We also have 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp wit) 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, Models Departmet! 
High Street, _ Canvey, Essex. 


OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of 20, King © treet 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, will pay very satis 
factory prices for good quality Travel Bas. 
Wardrobe Trunks, Suitcases, etc., in 00 
condition. oe) 


ESTING BOXES, large si size, hinged or : emov- 
able tops essential. Delivery Jan’ ary— 
COHEN, Hazelhurst, Sway, Hants. Tel.; S\ y 366 


OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all co :ntries) 

wanted for cash; also really good coll: : tion 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTC | AN! 
co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominste? 


HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless eject: r gu! 
of best quality; highest prices paid; s nd fur 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-r ake! 














32, Orange Street. Leicester Square, Lon °D._ jf 





IMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are r¢ 

Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees foi esse 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with part *ulals 
will be appreciated. Large and/or : cdiu™ 
parzels required. — N. G. & J. CLARK LT 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Re: (ins. 
— 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO § 
ADVERTISING PAGE 94, 





airing § 





























SOUNTRY LIFE 








XCV. No. 2453 JANUARY 21, 1944 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
livection of the Right Hon. The Earl of Rosebery, D.S.O., M.C. PRELIMINARY NOTICE OF SALE. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND HERTFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


IN THE VALE OF AYLESBURY 


Between Leighton Buzzard and Aylesbury 
THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PORTIONS OF THE 


MENTMORE ESTATE about 4,000 ACRES 


situated 2 miles from Leighton Buzzard, 6 miles from Aylesbury and within 40 miles of London, and lying in or near 
the villages and hamlets of Mentmore, Cheddington, Wingrave, Ledburn, Marsworth and Horton and including 


SOME OF THE FINEST STOCK-FEEDING COUNTRY IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


The following farms are 
included in the Sale: 


Tesess peeve gecte reset.” Redborough Farm 
aie = 3 Rowden Farm 
_ . : a Ledburn Farm 
Ledburn Manor Farm 
Crafton Farm 
Helsthorpe Farm 
Broadmeed Farm 
Model Farm 
West End Farm 
Town Farm, Cheddington 
Church Farm 
Manor Farm, Marsworth 


Well equipped with suitable 
Residences and _ Buildings, 
and having adequate accom- 
modation for stock. Most of 
the Farms have good modern 
Cow-houses. 
Numerous Cottages, Village 
Properties and accommoda- 
tion fields, principally at 
Cheddington, Ledburn, 
Crafton and near Wingrave. 


The Estate is completely let 
at moderate vent producing a 
total of £5,400 per annum. 
It will be offered as a whole 
in the first instance, and if 
not so sold then in lots. 
Also 
Three valuable and well- 
known Fully Licensed 
Premises, 

‘*‘Hare and  MHounds,’’ 
Ledburn, subject to yearly 
tenancy, 

The Stag Inn, Mentmore, 
subject to quarter’s notice, 





WEST END FARM, CHEDDINGTON 


an 
The Rosebery Arms, 
Cheddington, lease 
expiring Lady Day, 1945. 


TO BE OFFERED AS 
SEPARATE LOTS. 
Also 
Manor Farm 308 Acres, 
and 
Town Farm, 284 Acres, 
Hoggeston, 
two well known and valuable 
Holdings situated in and 
about the Village of Hogges- 
ton, between Aylesbury and 
Buckingham and about 8 
miles from the former. 
These two Farms will be 
offered as separate lots. 





THE ROSEBERY ARMS, CHEDDINGTON 


STAG INN, MENTMORE 


ALL THE ABOVE TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS INDICATED LOCALLY 
ON A DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Solicitors: Messrs. Allen & Overy, 3, Finch Lane, E.C.3. Resident Agent: C. C. Edmunds, Esq., J.P., Ledburn Manor, Leighton Buzzard. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. ; 
Particulars and Plan (in the course of preparation) price 2s. 6d. per copy. 


Maytais P71 (16 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. gg 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 








IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
BETWEEN CIRENCESTER AND CHELTENHAM 


On the fringe of large well-known Estate. 


MOST CHARMING QUEEN ANNE DOWER HOUSE 
.. CR beautifully modernised and maintained. 


3-4 reception rooms, 10-12 bedrooms (part ideal for flat for married couple). 5 bath- 
rooms. Modernised offices. 


ELECTRICITY (main available) CENTRAL HEATING. ESTATE WATER. 
STABLING 5. 2 COTTAGES. CHARMING, EASILY RUN GARDENS. 
MOST CHARMING VIEWS. 

LEASE FOR DISPOSAL WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
RENT £167 P.A. 
PREMIUM ASKED FOR CONSIDERABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
OR MIGHT BE SOLD as above, or with FARM adjoining of 


90 ACRES 
suitable for housing Pedigree Herd. 





Sole Agents : JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. (Folio 7466). 





FOR FUTURE OCCUPATION ON THE SURREY DOWNS 
LONDON UNDER 20 MILES 
’ 
ADJOINING LONDON S GREEN BELT j Nearly 500 feet above sea level. Handy for 2 good towns, omnibus routes and open country. 
30 MINUTES FROM TOWN AN OLD RED BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 
ON THE CHALK HILLS, towards REDHILL, SURREY IN SECLUDED AND TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ room 
AN EASILY-RUN, DETACHED MODERN HOUSE and compact offices. Open fireplaces : oak panelling and parquet floors. 
: CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES 
2 . (Built about 12 years). , 
eens a ates eo ee ies LODGE. DOUBLE GARAGE. SWIMMING POOL. CHARMING WELL-KEPT 
2S a a GROUNDS WITH SPECIMEN TREES AND SHRUBS. LAWN, PERGOLA, 
CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. HARD TENNIS COURT, 2 SUMMER HOUSES. CHILDREN'S PLAYGROUND. 
GARAGE. OUTHOUSES. GREENHOUSE. | ABOUT 24, ACRES 
TENNIS COURT, LAWNS, ROSE AND KITCHEN GARDENS. FRUIT TREES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 


OR MIGHT BE LET ON LEASE. 
ABOUT 14 ACRES | INCLUDED IN THE SALE ARE 2 OTHER DWELLINGS AT PRESENT LET 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD | “ope pio rai 
WITH POSSESSION AT THE END OF THE WAR. S508 PA. INCLUSIVE 
| 
| 


Inspected by JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 


JACKSON Stops & STaFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: May. 3316/7). (Mayfair 3316/7) 








WARWICKSHIRE 


Easy reach Birmingham. 


BEAUTIFUL WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
4 reception, 15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Co.’s electric light. 
STABLING AND GARAGES. 3 COTTAGES. 
PRETTY GROUNDS. 
35 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


Agents : JACKSON STops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. (10,198) 














a" WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, w.! 


OXFORD ABOUT 10 MILES 


ABOUT AN HOUR BY FREQUENT EXPRESS TRAINS TO LONDON 





A LOVELY OLD 


EARLY ENGLISH 
HOUSE 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
2 OLD BARNS. GUEST HOUSE. 
2 COTTAGES. 


EXQUISITE OLD-WORLD 
Containing numerous unspoilt original GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
features, and occupying a quiet situa- 

tion close to an old-world village. WITH FRONTAGE OF } MILE 
TO THE RIVER WITH LARGE 


It contains some 11 BEST BED AND BOAT-HOUSE 


DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 
AMPLE SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 
BANQUETING HALL, DRAWING 
ROOM, HALL, LIBRARY, etc., with 
modern conveniences installed. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH 25 ACRES 





View by order of the Owner’s Agents: WiNKworTH & Co., 48 Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


COTSWOLD HILLS 


800 ft. up in beautiful country. 


A MODERN HOUSE on a hil! commanding beautiful views. For Sale Freehold with early possession. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, panelled drawing and dining rooms, study 
and excellent offices. “‘ Aga ”’ cooker, main electric light, basins with h. and ¢. water in all bedrooms. Central heating. Stabling (boxes). Garage. Partly walled garden and land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES 
Particulars of the Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








SUNNINGDALE 


Quarter of a mile from Golf Course, Station and Shops. 


HE MODERN RESIDENCE of 

sturesque design occupies a pleasant 

ition about 300 ft. up on sand and 

vel soil, and —_— back from the 
road. 


THE GARDENS are well laid out and 
include broad gravelled terrace, lawns, 
rock and water garden. 


1, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and About 2 ACRES 


dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
npanies’ electric light, power, FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
and water.. Telephone. Main 

drainage available. hots: em. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 








jing and Garage with Cottage. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (5369) 
IN A PRETTY DORSET VILLAGE DEVONSHIRE 
bus route and about 2 miles from Main Line Station and Important Town. 
Gack conden ake P TO LET FURNISHED FOR SIX MONTHS 
iding about 500 ft. wee ge level on oa —* south and west aspects and A Residence in the Swiss Chalet style. 
oe views over the valley Standing about 200-300 ft. up on the side of a valley with south aspect and beautiful 
\TTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE, which has been modernised and is in good views. Close to village, with ’buses passing drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
Lounge hall, 3 reception (2 with parquet floors), 7 bed, 2 bathrooms. | cloakroom, 9 bedrooms, dressing-room, 2 bathrooms. 
stic offices, maids’ sitting-room.  Co.s’ electricity and water. Telephone. Electric light and power. Electric cooker. Telephone. : Garage, outbuildings, etc. 
jodern drainage. Double garage. Stabling. :2 cottages available (let). Pleasure grounds, orchard, walled kitchen garden and paddock. 
d garden, with well stocked vegetable and flower garden, lawn, 2 greenhouses. LOW RENTAL 
About 34, ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
s: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (803) . | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F 10,177) 











ANGLESEY 


Enjoving magnificent views over the Menai Straits and the Snowdon Mountain range. 
A Stone-built Residence 
approached by a drive of about 
250 yds. with 6-roomed Lodge. 
Sun parlour, lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, cocktail bar, cloakroom, 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting- 
room, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Oak staircase. Central heating 
throughout. Electric light. 
Telephone with extensions. 
Water by electric pump. 2 
garages. Stabling. Cowhouse, pig- 
sties, etc. Grounds with’ rose 
garden, rockery, orchard, tennis 
lawn, Chinese ornamental garden, 
kitchen garden, greenhouses, grass 
and arable field, in all about 
03, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

















; ___ Agents: Messrs. . KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 20, Hanover*Square, W.1. (39,989) 
Mayfair 3771 Tel 8: 
10: Hines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
Regent 02 NICHOLAS bee 
ee a ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
eading 1 (Established 1882) ** Nicholas, Reading ”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; AL STATION ROAD, READING 


FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 
ESSEX COAST | HANTS COAST 











48 miles from London WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR. 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE of 1,750 ACRES, 
including the principal residence, with main services and central heating, garage TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 

and stabling, man’s quarters, lodge entrance, 2 smaller houses, 3 farms, buildings, 14 
cottages, small holdings, and some of the finest marsh grazings "and wild- fow] shooting Standing secluded in its own 
in the county, let and producing about £1,000 per annum, excluding the main residence pretty grounds of 5 ACRES, 
and sporting in hand. Offers invited for the freehold, or the residence and 40 acres on the outskirts of a small 
would be sold separately. x town and convenient for yacht- 

Owner’s Agents: NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. | ing. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

(REGent’ 0293 : and 38377). 4 reception rooms. All services 





| Garage for 2. Lawns, kitchen 
garden and paddock. Chauf- 
| feur’s cottage. LET FOR 


DEVON—DORSET BORDERS 




















Near the Sea. DURATION. 
FOR SALE. EXCELLENT MIXED FARM _ 436 ACRES | FOR SALE, 
the home of an attested herd. Good house and buildings, 2 cottages (2 more SUBJECT TO 
available). Electric light. Main water. | : 
MARKET TOWN 4 MILES. | TENANCY 
Recommended by : NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. | Particulars of: Messrs. Nit HOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 
E WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
“ae JAMES STYLES & EN 
OXF ORD & CHIPPING NORTON 39 
OXON—BERKS BORDERS OXFORD CITY 5 MILES 
‘ARMING MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE STYLE MANOR HOUSE AN HISTORIC STONE-BUILT ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
Undoubtedly one of the finest architectural examples of its period in the County of Oxford- 
"NALLY A FARMHOUSE, built of mellowed brick, with tiled roof, and occupy- shire, oceupying a pleasant position, facing south, some 350 ft. up, enjoying fine views 
tiet position in a cul-de-sac lane on the outskirts of an unspoiled v ‘illage, within of the Berkshire Downs and the Chiltern Hills. 
a few minutes’ walk of a particularly lovely reach of the River Thames. Lounge hall, 3-4 sitting-rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electric light, gas, 
hall, 3 sitting-rooms, excellent domestic offices, 7 principal bedrooms, 2 bath- main water supply, central heating, telephone. Ample outbuildings including 
6 servants’ bedrooms. Main electric light, good water supply, telephone, stabling, garages, and picturesque old Tudor dovecote. Five cottages. 
central heating, stabling and garages. yeh ® OLD-WORLD TERRACED GARDENS, TOGETHER WITH KITCHEN 
DELIG " ere = — — GARDEN, COPSE, ORCHARD, PADDOCK AND SWIMMING POOL, AND 
ELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, SWIMMING POOL, | INCLUDING SOME MAGNIFICENT CLIPPED YEW H EDGES, IN ALL ABOUT 
ORCHARD AND TWO PADDOCKS, IN ALL NEARLY 20 ACRES. 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 
‘nspceted and recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 


of Oxford. of Oxford. 


SOMERSET—BRIDGWATER 5 MILES 
A TRADITIONAL SOMERSET FARMHOUSE, BUILT OF CREAM-WASHED BRICK AND STONE WITH TILED ROOF. 3 sitting-rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Good 
water supply. Main electric light available. First-class stabling and garage. Walled fruit garden, orchard and two paddocks, in all about 2% ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,750. POSSESSION MARCH 25, 1944. 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, of Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 








Particulars from: HA aia 





& SONS 
‘el.: REG. 


KENT COAST 


In an unspoilt village 200 yards from the sea. 


FINE OLD GEORGIAN 
FOR MANY YEARS SUCCESSFULLY RUN AS A PRIVATE HOTEL 


HOUSE 


12 bedrooms (fitted basins) 
3 bathrooms. Large lounge. 
Dining room. 

Hain Services. 

Gas fires in bedrooms. 


GROUNDS OF 1% 
ACRES FINELY 
MATURED 


FOR SALE 
COMPLETE WITH 
FURNITURE, CUTLERY 
LINEN, AND ALL 
FIXTURES. 
PRICE £6,000 
INCLUSIVE 


LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


8222.) 





SURREY. 


TO BE SOLD. 


Particulars from : 





HAMPTON & SONS, on 
(Tel.: REG. 8222 


BOX HILL 


Occupying a lovely situation over 700 feet up with magnificent views. 


WELL BUILT PICTURESQUE HOUSE 
ALL ON ONE FLOOR 


3 reception rooms. 
Sun parlour. 
Modern offices. 

4 bedrooms. 
Bathroom. 

Ample cupboards. 
Telephone. 

Main Electricity and Water. 
GARAGE. 


Grounds of 1} ACRES 
including flower and rose 
beds, lawn, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, SMALL PAD- 
DOCK AND SPINNEY, 

PRICE £3,000 

FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
, 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


| SURREY 


Between Guildford and Leatherhead, Close to station with 
| Waterloo. Pleasant outlook. 
COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE 
WELL EQUIPPED AND FITTED 
| 
| 


Hall. Cloakroom. 

2 reception rooms. 
| 4 bedrooms. Bathroom. 
| Main electricity. 
| Gas and water. 

Modern drainage. 

Partial central heating. 
| 
} 


GARAGE. 
GREENHOUSE. 
CH ARMING GROUNDS 
DEN, 
| ORC HARD, & KITCHEN 
GARDEN, in all about 


¥, OF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£3,500 





REG 


Recommended by: HA] ani * £ SO) ~ jar” 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


good service of trains to 


(8.51,162) 








Bordering Epping Forest. 


Lounge hall. 
3 reception rooms. 
7 bedrooms, dressing room. 
2 bathrooms. 
Main a gas and 


wate 
GARAGE STABLING. 
AG 


MATURED GROU NDS, 
TENNIS LAWN, ROSE 
AND KITCHEN GAR- 
DENS, ORCHARD, 
agree ABOUT 
| 3% ACRES, 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£7,000 
In Excellent Order 
Throughout. 


Particulars from : 








ESSEX 


High situation with extensive views. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 





HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. Q 


Mile from Station. 


8222) M.23,563.) 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. 


(WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 








(1/6 per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


Min 8 lines.) 








AUCTIONS 


WILTSHIRE. 


THE KINGSTON LISLE PARK ESTATE 
about 4 miles from Wantage, Berks, 14 miles 
from Swindon, and 20 miles from Oxford, 
consisting of TWO VALE AND HILL FARMS 
known as Sparsholt and Westcott Farms. 
23 COTTAGES, WOODLANDS AND PLAN- 
TATIONS, having a total area of approxi- 
mately 1, 705 ACRES AT A RENT ROLL OF 
£965 15s. 4d., belonging to Mrs. William 
Murray who has given instructions to 
HOBBS & CHAMBERS 
to offer the above for SALE by AUCTION, 
if not previously sold by Private Treaty, at 
THE TOWN HALL, WANTAGE, on 
WEDNESDAY, PEBRU ARY 23, 1944, 
t 3 p.m. 

Copies of the ie Particulars with Plan 
and Conditions of Sale may be obtained, in 
due course, from W. C. C. Weetman, Esq., 
Chartered Land Agent and Surveyor, 52, 
Brook Street, W.1, or Messrs. Devonshire 
and Co., Solicitors, "35, Old Jewry, E.C.2, or 
the Auctioneers, at Faringdon, Berks, or 
Cirencester, Glos. 


FOR SALE 


CORNWALL (CENTRAL). Small estate 
for investment, in sheltered valley. Two 
modernised houses and cottage. 72 acres land, 
farm buildings. Fishing. £5, 500—to show 
4 per cent. Particulars from Owner, Scort, 
Old Vicarage, Aust, Bristol. (Pilning 35.) 


EVON. Residential, Agricultural and 
Sporting Estate of nearly 300 acres 
occupying unique position on South Devon 
Estuary with boat-house and long river front- 
age. House in perfect order and with every 
convenience contains 7 main bedrooms and 
dressing rooms, 5 staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms and usual domestic offices. 
Bailiff’s house, 5 cottages and farm buildings. 
Lovely grounds, inexpensive of upkeep. 
Vacant possession on completion. Price 
£20,000 freehold.—HEwITT & _ 19, Barn- 

















field Road, Exeter. A. A.1247 

HANTS, near Andover. For sale with 
immediate possession, picturesque 

thatched Cottage Residence. 4 beds, bath, 


3 reception, etc. Main electricity. 1 
£3,250. Apply F. ELLEN & Sov, 
Agents, Andover (Tel. 2417). 


ENT, 12 miles. Distinctive attractive 
House, two floors. 6-7 bedrooms, 3-4 
reception, 2 baths. Secondary stairs. Charming 
secluded grounds. £6,000. Some furniture. 
Post-war payment a nd possession. Freehold. 
—C/o ABBOTTS, 32, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 


acre, 
Estate 





FOR SALE 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS 





EADING AND NEWBURY (between). 
Other Government work compels sale of 
Residential and Profit Farm, approximately 
50 acres (mainly arable). Excellent buildings, 
modernised farm-house (oak-beamed). 3 
reception, 4 beds, bath, usual offices, gas, 
water. Possession after the war. Price £4,000 
freehold. Ingoing about £900 by valuation. 
Details from ABBEY AGENCIES LTD., 121, 
Kingsway, W.C. 
SURREY, ~ SUTTON. For sale with vacant 
possession. Soundly built detached house 
in quiet position with 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent domestic quarters, partial central 
heating. Detached double garage with 
chauffeur’s flat over. Garden of over % acre 
with tennis and croquet lawns, loggia, kitchen 
garden, several fruit trees. Price £6,500 or 
near offer. For further details apply “4 
Owner’s Sole Agents, TREVOR ESTATES, LTD., 
Camborne Rd., Sutton (Tel. Vigilant 2212 3)" 


FARMS 


BUCKS-BERKS BORDER. Most desirable 

property. Gentleman’s Farm, 133 acres 
in unique position, charmingly situated in 
well wooded undulating ground in Thames 
Valley. Very fine house, splendid condition, 
electric light, telephone, mains water, septic 
tank drainage, small garden and productive 
orchard. Excellent accredited farm buildings 
for dairy herd, electricity throughout, milking 
machine and all in good repair. Marlow 
4 miles, Henley 5 miles. Excellent value, 
£9,500. Tenant or not as desired.—W. 
BROMLEY, 29, Fashion Street, Spitalfields, 
London, E.1. 











TO LET 


Bucks. XVIiIth-century Cottage, 
pletely restored and modernised, 
fully furnished. Unspoilt country, 30 miles 
London, 4 Marlow, 1% Bourne End. 2 bed, 
bath (h. & c.), 1 reception. Garden and 
orchard. 3 guineas weekly. Write—Mrs. 
WALLACE, Egrove Farm, Williton, Somerset. 


WANTED 


COUNTRY. Small house, 4 bed, modern 

conveniences. Stabling and outbuildings 
essential. About 10 acres. Up to £250 p.a. 
paid for right place. 5-7-year lease.—Box 714. 
DORSET, S. DEVON, 8S. CORNWALL, on 

estuary. Wanted long lease, or purchase, 
small well-built house; 2 living-rooms, 3-4 
bedrooms, main water. electricity, drainage. 
Facing south. Preferably private moorings. 
. -3 acres.—CLEAVER, Shi) Club, Old Bosham, 
ussex. 





com- 
beauti- 











ORFOLK. Required to Purchase for 
Occupation after the war, and Invest- 
ment, a RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING ESTATE up to 3,000 
ACRES, minimum 500 acres. Other parts of 
the Eastern Counties might be considered, but 
Norfolk preferred. This advertisement is 
inserted on behalf of a client of Messrs. Hansell 
Hales, Bridgewater and Preston, Solicitors, 
72, The Close, Norwich. Will Vendors, Land 
Agents or Solicitors, having an estate for sale 
which might prove suitable for this enquiry, 
kindly communicate with the Surveyors, 
Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, Land Agents, 
6, Half Moon Street, W.1, or 9, Queen Street, 
Norwich. 
COTLAND. Wanted, Small Modern House 
with from 2 to 50 Acres. Near village or 
small town, preferably Perthshire. Up to 
£5,000 will be paid for suitable property. 
Occupation in about 6 months.—Box 720. 
SOUTH COUNTRY Firm wish to contact 
owner of large country house with small 
acreage to rent, for business purposes, on 
7-14-21-years lease, either in near future or 
early post-war (might follow evacuated firm 
or Government department, but not property 
occupied by Forces). Please send fullest par- 
ticulars, including size of ground-floor rooms, 
also outbuildings and cottages. Might con- 
sider purchase if mortgage can be arranged 
with owner.—Box 715. 
20 MILES (WITHIN) and daily reach of 
London. Regular Gunner Officer’s family 
requires unfurnished cottage or small house 
end of February. 3-4 bedrooms, 1 large sitting 
room, bathroom, main drainage, ete. Approx. 
£100 a year. —Box 421, HARRODS ADVTG. 
AGENCY, 8.W.1 
60-MILE RADIUS LONDON (preferably). 
Junior officer’s wife requires furnished house/ 
cottage. Would consider elsewhere. Excellent 
references. Reply—BROOKING-THOMAS, Long- 
wood Court, Ilford, Essex. 


EXCHANGE 


FFERED. Modern very large semi-lounge 
hall; cloakroom, h. & c. and w.c.; 2 large 
reception rooms; 6 bedrooms (4 large); bath- 
room (h. & c.), sep. lav., usual domestic offices ; 
2 garages; all mains; electricity, heating, 
power, etc.; telephone. In good-class district 
on outskirts of exclusive N.W. sea coast town. 
Worth £3,000. WANTED —Modern Country 
Residence of similar size, with modern con- 
veniences, central heating, electricity, power, 
etc. Must have 3-6 Acres well timbered 
grounds, paddocks, etc., and be situated in a 
pretty woodland spot near aoe or ue oe | 
with stabling and loose boxes attached. Cas 
adjustment if necessary.—Box 719. 

















ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


gern BUCKS AND OXON.—GiIpDpys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country ‘Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES.— 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


DEVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. * 
Hi AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 


COUNTIES .—22, Westwood red 

















Southampton.—W ALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 


LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.-— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
F.S.1., F.A.I.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) : 
SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write 
the Principal Agents—HALB, WATERIDGE 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIE». 

WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Agent», 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. ; 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPE?- 
TIE Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


ny SURREY, HAMPSHIRE a1 

NT. To buy or sell a Country Estat 
—l.. or Cottage in these counties, const 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridg: 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated wi 
JOHN DOWLER & CoO., Petersfield, Hai 
(Petersfield 359.) 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIE 
JARVIS & C9.,0f Haywards Heath,special 
in High-class Residences and Estates, ma 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 7( 


WEST COUNTRY AND MIDLANI 
Apply omen | Agents : 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 
of ase. Tel.: ees dh 2061 (2 line 


ye ORKSHIRE and NORTHER 
COUNTIES. Landed, Residential a 
i———s, , states— BARKER, Son A 
LEWIS, TAL, 4, Park Squa 
Leeds 1. Fite 23427.) 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





NEW FOREST 
vlendidly situate within about 2% miles of New Milton 
and facing South, commanding excellent views: 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
‘ell-timbered gardens, including kitchen garden, 
and extending to 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


‘ther details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(M.2394) 





OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 
viet position, approached by a drive over 100 yards in 
length from a by-road and near to a bus route. 

AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


floors only and in excellent order. Hall, 
ption rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom. 


ains services. Central heating. 


ages. Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings. 
ful matured gardens, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard, paddock, etc., in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2376) 








BUCKS 


Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 
fer Main Line Station to London. 


Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale 


AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 





Central heating. 
3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and water. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 


Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 


Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 


Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
24 ACRES 


OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly 
recommended. (16,730) 


Agents: 





HANTS 
Splendidly situate po delightful views over the River Hamble 
Southampton Water 
“oe BE SOLD 


An ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in the late Georgian style 
containing hall, 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity. Central Heating. Excellent 
Water Supply 


2 Cottages. Ample Outbuildings. 
Delightful well-timbered gardens, orchards, walled kitchen 
garden, pasture and arable. In all 
OVER 34 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. (17,450) 





DORSET 
Delightfully situate in a pretty village on a bus route about 
4 miles from Dorchester. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
All on two floors, with lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Electric light and power. 
Modern Drainage. 

Garage for 2 Cars. Outbuildings. 
Well stocked Walled Garden all in splendid order and 
including vegetable garden 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
2 Cottages both at present let could be purchased 
if required. 

Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,458) 


Main water. 








23, MOUNT ST., 
Qh SVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON, & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





WEST SUSSEX 


Between Guildford and Horsham 





gre yt XVth CENTURY HOUSE in 
lovely rural country. 2 ce 5 i with electric 
light, central heating, etc., 7 bedrooms, 
8 bathrooms. MOST CHARMING. GARDENS OF 
3 ACRES WITH HARD COURT. 
ULD BE LET FURNISHED 


fe] 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


500 St. up. Glorious views. 1% miles from small market town. 





A BARGAIN PRICE (about half cost) will be accepted 

for this remarkably beautiful house set in perfect old 

gardens and its estate of some CRES. 12 bedrooms, 

4 baths, fine hall, 4 reception. Small farm, 5 cottages, etc. 

An exceptional opportunity for post-war occupation. 

ag income meantime. Sole agents: WILSON & Co., 
, Mount Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX BORDER 


Lovely mosition. an hour from T. — 


» ; ae Tt ay 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 

OF GREAT CHARM. In perfect order, with every 
comfort and convenience. edrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
4 reception. Garages. 3 cottages. Lovely_gardens, pasture 
and woodland. 

40 ACRES. FOR SALE. 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














F. 


L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, 


W.1. 


Regent 2481 





DORSET HILLS 
(Near Dorchester and Sherborne). 





GEORGIAN TYPE RESIDENCE, completely modern- 
3 ise xd, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
rirage, ’stabling and 2 cottages (let). Charming gardens, 
vos, etc. ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,500, with 
session April next. 


L. MBROER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
‘1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





BETWEEN SOUTHBOROUGH AND 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


F'IRST-cLass MODERN HOUSE, fitted regardless of | 


cost, 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, play room, 
etc. All main services, 4-car garage productive garden, 
all varieties soft and hard fruit. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
£5,750.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville , hey 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville St.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BOURNEMOUTH 7 MILES 
Facing Common close to New Forest. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD FARMHOUSE, 3 reception, 
4 bed, bath, main services, tennis court, orchard and 
paddocks. Secondary bungalow, 5 rooms and garden. 
FREEHOLD, with possession, £4, 250, or might separate. 
F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
_W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


BERKS—Nr. NEWBURY AND ANDOVER 
Superb feaitien, panoramic views: 
QUEEN ANNE(HO SE. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms 
(fitted basins), 3 en sold Esse cooker. Electric 
light. Central heating. Main water. Garage. Stables. 
Cottage. Well-timbered grounds, orchard and paddock. 
| 8 ACRES. Outstanding bargain. £5,750. 
L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








BETWEEN THREE BRIDGES AND 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 





Maa RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN FARM- 

HOUSE STYLE. Dining hall, panelled drawing- 
room, study, loggia, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main 
services. Central heating, garage, pleasant garden, wood- 
lands and 3% ACRES OF LAND. 

FREEHOLD JUST AVAILABLE 

F. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, "Piccadilly, 
we 1. (Entrance in Sackville Street. ) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








2?O0MPTON ROAD, 
NDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





NICE SUSSEX FARM 
EASY REACH HASTINGS 
60 ACRES 

lalf grass with stream. 
ersey herd; 


house 


bath; 


Now carrying 
picturesque old-fashioned 
vith main electricity, 2 rec., 4 bed, 
modern cowhouse, also excellent 


foreman’s cottage with bath and e.l. ’Bus 
passes. Present owner 18 years. Just 
offered. 
ONLY £4,500 





Early possession. Opportunity not to miss. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184 Bromp- 
ton’ Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 





ROSS-ON-WYE, HEREFORD (3 Miles from Wye Valley) 


BEAUTIFUL HAMPSHIRE 


OTTER HUNTING. FISHING. 50 miles London 
600 feet up. Sandy soil. FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 
climate. Beautiful position, not GENTLEMAN'S UNI 


isolated. Large hall, 


Absolutely 


condition 
cedar wood floors. 


1 ACRE 


Immediate inspection advised. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


2 reception, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
labour-saving, 
throughout. 
All washerless 


STANDING IN GARDENS OF 
Rates only £14 p.a. 
Immediate Possession. 
FREEHOLD £3,600 


] 
| 
Lovely | 
| 


QUE 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING ESTAT 
210 ACRES IN LOVELY DISTRICT 
Georgian residence in small park; 3 
reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 nice bathrooms. 


perfect 
Polished 


chromium sanitary fittings. Central Co.’s water, electric light and central 
heating. Electric light. Septic | heating. Modern farmhouse. Excellent 
drainage. Garage. buildings; 4 cottages. Present income 


from temporary lettings nearly £420 p.a. 
Exceptional opportunity for those not 
Tequiring possession at once. Seldom 
such a choice Estate offered in this 
FREEHOLD FOR 
AT REASONABLE PRICE 


favourite County. 
SALE: 
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oem URINE I RULAAN TE & SONS {aR 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1 
25, MOU: NT ST., _GR OSVENOR SQ., W.1. ss Set 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE NEWBURY. POSSESSION MARCH 
On the Thames near Marlow. MODERN HOUSE IN LUTYENS’ STYLE 
500 ft. up. Magnificent views. 


8 principal, 5 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electric light. 
Central heating. Lodge. Garage. Stabling. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, ORCHARD AND PASTURE 
28 ACRES 
(15 acres are let till 1945). 
Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4749) 


UNIQUE OLD WINDMILL 


CONVERTED INTO AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING 
HOUSE, FULLY MODERNISED 
Fine views over sea and unspoiled country. 
Idea jfor retired gentleman and admirably situated for post-war tea or road house 
Te. FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, large hall, 12 bed and dressing rooms, | 6 bedrooms (4 fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electric light 
2 bathrooms, 4 Te ception rooms,. Ample offices. ain electric light and water. Good water supply. Beautifully appointed garage, barn, and %, ACRE GARDEN 
Mode rn drainage. 2 modern cottages. Garages and useful buildings. Old established (Field might be obtained adjoining. ) 
ground. Kitchen sunton and paddock. Picturesque boathouse on the Thames. | 1,000 ACRES SHOOT AV ATLABLE. 2 WELL-KNOWN GOLF COURSES 
In all about 9 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. WITHIN 4 MILES. 
All particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W-1. (A.6076) Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.5365 


LONDON, W.1. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ea 
CONTRASTING EXAMPLES OF EARLY ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 4 


Within 60 miles of London. Convenient for main line stations. 


IN A QUIET AND UNSPOILT PART OF ESSEX | BEDS—CAMBS—HUNTS BORDERS 











Feereereceneneen 



































CIRCA AD. 1475 PLEASING FED BRICK WELLOWED TOA nich | ENCHANTING 400-YEAR-OLD COTTAGE, SECLUDED IN BEAUTIFUL 
DEGREE OF WARMTH BY THE PASSING YEARS. Surrounded by 600 = | —- THE FINEST COARSE FISHING IN ENGLAND. Facilities for boating and bathing. 
| 










Acres of Dairy Farmland, protected for all time from development. 3 large ( y c BE 3 iN F ‘ES ‘ é ; 

reception, ® bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. | Main electricity and water. Central heating. Every possible laboursaving convenience. Gatage and converted. bara. "Malt 

Prolific well-kept gardens, lawns. Forest trees. Garage, ABOUT 2 ACRES "water and electricity connected. Flower gardens and fine trees. — 
FREEHOLD £4,000. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. A BARGAIN AT ONLY £3,000. 


Recommended by Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. Immediate Fino advised by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


ae SANDERS ae 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES ESTATE AGENTS, SIDMOUTH, DEVON 














| 





AMONGST WAITING APPLICANTS for | A DEVON GEM | PROPERTIES ARE WANTED IN DEVON, 
SUITABLE PROPERTIES are : RESTORED ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE | WEST CORSET, end SOUTH SOMERSET 
IN 5 ACRES 





| “ec ” on x 

| £10,000—“Mr. Ank.” PERIOD HOUSE. East 
NEAR DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE. GOOD FISHING | Devon preferred. . 
| MAY BE HAD. 


£10,000: “Miss A.” SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
. with Land, or old Property for restoration. 





£6.000 — “Col. G.” OLD FARMHOUSE or SMALL 


“ER * mMeKYTRY rep | 3 sitting, 4 bedrooms. Esse cooker. Electricity. | 
£5,000 - ~ e . SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE Wealth of old oak iene PROPERTY with about 50 ACRES. 
with Land. a | 
FREEHOLD £5,000 | £12 ,000—“ Miss H.”” Good COUNTRY HOUSE of 


character. 


£12 ,000-— ‘see WEST COUNTRY MANOR, 
ins ho with Home Farm. : ; = : _ | 


£10,000 —“ Mrs. C. H.”” A SMALL MANOR. 


000—“‘Cart. F.". A GEORGIAN or QUEEN | 
£10, ANNE ae SE with Land. NEAR SIDMOUTH | £6,000 — “Lady J.” Small “PERIOD” COUNTRY ‘ 





| HOUSE. 
r ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE IN | 
£10,000— Mrs. R. H. A SMALL MANOR. 3y, ACRES | £10,000—“ sir A. M.” A SMALL MANOR. 
“Capt. M.””. COUNTRY PROPERTY with 3 sitting, 5 bed and 2 bathrooms. Central heating. | i G ‘a eS . 5 tsa 
£10,000 res pa gira scien. £10,000—“E. GR. A GOOD COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 
ss —— a Ses FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
£10,000— = Ww. = GOOD COUNTRY HOUSE £5,000 —“Mr. F. 1.” COUNTRY HOUSE with 
with up to 50 Acres. PRICE £4,750 8 bedrooms. 5 





TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE Ee Cc a 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Euston 7000) O., TD., (Regent 4685) 


~ SURREY ss LINCOLNSHIRE 
650 ft. up with a pleasant view, about 40 minutes from Town CURLISS HOUSE, CORBY, GRANTHAM 


with electric service. 
FOR SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD. A VILLAGE HOUSE 
THIS CHOICE HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE convenient for shops and station, situate about 11 miles from 
approached by a long carriage drive with lodge at entrance Grantham with bus service. 























and situate in beautiful park-like grounds of about The house is in irreproachable order, most tastefully j 
10 ACRE decorated, and has companies’ electric light and water. | 
Fine hall with oak floor, 4 reception rooms (2 panelled in It contains: Nice hall, dining room, drawing room, j 
Honduras mahogany), about 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 fine modern bathrooms, 
etc. Spacious ‘garage, stabling and a nice cottage. spacious kitchen, pantry, larder, e 
Company’ s electricity, etc. Garage for 2 cars and loft over. Outbuildings. 

LAWNS, ROSE GARDENS, PICTU RESQUE } GARDEN OF ABOUT % ACRE WITH 

WOODLAND, PRODUCTIVE ‘KITCHEN GARDEN, | PRODUCTIVE ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
LARGE PADDOCK. | POND, ETC. 

This property is strongly recommended by the Agents: Details and orders to view from Sole Agents : MAPLE & Co., 








MAPLE & Co., as above. | 5, Grafton Street, W.1. Telephone : Regent 4685. i « 
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|} tasers CURTIS & HENSON a 





















































NEAR HORSHAM, SUSSEX SUSSEX BUCKS 
Within 11% miles of two stations. In Ashdown Forest. 35 miles to London. { Great Missenden 3 miles 
: MODERNISED HOUSE, On a Southern slope in | The RESIDENCE, designed by a well-known artist 35 years 
{ N OLD TUDOR-STYLE MANOR HOUSE A Lr ampere surroundings, with extensive views, | ago, is placed on high ground and part of a large estate. 
j . - y " reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Companies’ 
H WITH STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS. water andelectricity. Centralheating. Garage. 2cottages. | tounge Hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and “‘ Aga”’ cooker. 
) feet above sea level, and approached by entrance | Wood. Rock and water gardens. | 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ve. Great hall and gallery, 4 reception rooms, two ’ sis 
; staircases, 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 12 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD | ELECTRIC LIGHT AND; TELEPHONE. 
Main electricity and telephone. Modern drainage. CENTRAL HEATING RECENTLY INSTALLED 
Garage and stabling. Cottage. SURREY | tARAGE, STABLING AVAILABLE. 
}ASURE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT AND 2% miles Oxted Station. | GROUNDS, INCLUDING KITCHEN GARDEN, 
SURROUNDED BY TREES. A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE secluded, near a small | IN ALL ABOUT 
D)DOCK, KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD | town and adjacent to landed estates. 4 reception | 
| rooms, 14 bedrooms, bathroom, main drainage. Company’s | 4 ACRES 
In all about | ae, er gee . Gonna. Stabling cm cen». | 
1 rounds with w and walks. Fertile and partly walled | 
4% ACRES kitchen garden on southern slope. Two pasture fields. | TO LET UNFURNISHED 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | ABOUT 12 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD | FOR 3, 5, OR 7 YEARS AT A REASONABLE RENT 
ts: CURTIS &] HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1, | Details from: = Further particulars : 
(16,211.) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,134) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,288.) 
station nae, FD, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO, = & Hon st, neigore 
Oxted, Surrey. - - 5) 4 ° Surrey. 
a 125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent — sevenoaks 1147-8. sian 
HE CENTRE OF/A QUIET KENTISH VILLAGE | ON HIGH GROUND BETWEEN SEVENOAKS | IN ONE OF KENT’S LOVELY VILLAGES ~ 
AND WESTERHAM | 3 miles from Sevenoaks. 
| ; 
' | 
| 
| 
os TING ELIZABETHAN HOUSE, 
BANK HOUSE, CHIPSTEAD, NEAR SEVENOAKS. THIS LOVELY COUNTRY HOUSE IN GROUNDS 8 bedrooms, 7 cea, 3 reception rooms, cloak- 
} reception, 5 s, be ) su: ices ss OF 3 ACRES. 6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception room, maids’ sitting room, and excellent offices. Main 
; reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. Out rooms, maids’ sitting- room excellent domestic offices 
buildings. Secluded Grounds 13, ACRES, All main: SoKciCom: RICE, FREEHOLD, £5,250. drainage and electricity. Central heating. Delightful but 
pe a z 1st ’ . . inexpensive gardens of 1 ACRE (at present under 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION FEBRUARY 16, 1944 Subject to the ls re oaeualion. requisition). PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,750. 
Illustrated particulars of Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, | Particulars from Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MosELY, Carp | Further details, apply Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, 
Carp & Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel.: 1147/48). | AND Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel.: 1147/48.) Carp & Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel.: 1147/48); 
! ! an at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey. 
‘|| | FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. velesearse: 
Centra (Established 1799) ’ : 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS LAND AGENTS. Caseinatien, London 


} 29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


KENT 


Facing a Common. London 15 miles. 














} 
THIS ATTRACTIVE EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS 
HOUSE ABOUT 23, ACRES 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath rooms, TO BE SOLD 
4 reception rooms. 
FREEHOLD 
; CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGES, SUBJECT TO REQUISITION 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
Owner’s Agents : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Tel.: CENtral 9344/5/6/7.) 
mT THE CHOICE 
i SIDDER & CoO., 77; South Audley St., W.1 ONE OF HOICEST PROPERTIES JUST MARKETED. 
: Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams : ‘‘ Cornishmen, Lonuon.” BETWEEN NEWBURY, BASINGSTOKE AND READING 
2 . we ’ : High up with delightful views and adjacent to hundreds of acres of glorious Commons. 
3 — A finely planned HOUSE on 2 floors only and in immaculate condition with 
; uc - Easy daily reach London, under 10 minutes’ walk station. For sale. ae ‘oma : <itbien soohaba ha 
7 Mos. attractive Residence; in excellent order; 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge well-proportioned rooms and every modern convenience. 
hall, reception. Main services. Central heating. Large garage. Charming Absolute seclusion. Small lounge 
gardens. 2 ACRES.—TRESIDDER «& Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,563) hall, cloaks, beautiful lounge 28 ft. 


long, two other reception, 7 bed- 
rooms (basins h. and ec.), the 
principal one en suite with dressing- 
room and bathroom. Second bath- 
room. Co.’s electricity, water, and 
central heating throughout. Good 
cottage, stabling and garage. 
Easily maintained garden of light 
soil with magnificent forest and 








en DEVON. 100 ACRES. ¥% mile from bus, high up, glorious views. 
; For sale. Attractive stone-built Residence; 3 reception, bathroom, 8-11 bedrooms 
| (3 fitted h. & c.). Garage. Stabling. Cottage. Farm buildings. Gardens, 
{ orchard and pastureland.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (7,134) 








Wits. 17 ACRES. £10,000. Outskirts of old-world town, 6 miles Chippen- t 
ham. Excellent Residence; 2 carriage drives. 15 bed and dressing rooms, ornamentaltimber. Woodland, etc., 
bath, lounge hall, 3 reception. Billiard room. Main services. Central heating about 4acres. FREEHOLD £8,000 
Telephone, : Cottages. ae é i s Si Lar nd s Street W. L oe = Inspected and highly recommended by Mr. Wellesley Smith 
closures — D 0 ee . . 
pee ee a me © emawedans ( ) WELLESLEY SMITH & CO., 17, Blagrave Street, Reading. Tel : 4112. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
BRNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I 


FOX & SONS 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.AS.I, A.A.L 


WILLIAM FOX wee at F.AI LAND AGENTS. BRIGHTON: 
H. INSLEY-FOX, PASI, AAI ~ BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.LP.A. 





NEAR WIMBORNE, DORSET 


In delightful rural setting, 2% miles from the Minster Market Town. 6% miles from 
Bournemouth. Commanding extensive views over delightful country. 





AN OLD-WORLD TYPE OF NORFOLK REED 
THATCHED SMALL RESIDENCE 


CAREFULLY PLANNED BY AN ARCHITECT AND POSSESSING THE ACME 
OF COMFORT. 
4 bedrooms (each with basins, h. & c.), well appointed bathroom. Lounge, 31 ft. by 


17 ft. 9ins., having beamed ceiling. Dining room, circular sun lounge, excellent domestic 
offices. 


Main water, central heating, petrol gas plant, garage for two cars. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY AND 
INCLUDE EXCELLENT WOODLAND, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS: 
FLOWER BEDS, ROCKERIES, WATER GARDEN AND PASTURE LAND. 


The whole extending to an area of about 


11 ACRES PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





WILTSHIRE 


Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the North Downs. Swindon Station 
3% miles, with good service of trains to London. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED AND EQUIPPED 4 YEARS 
AGO BY PRESENT OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. 


5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, excellent kitchen and offices. 


Central heating. Main electricity, water and drainage. 2 garages. Stabling and loose 
boxes. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
ROCKERIES, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ;PADDOCK, 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OFQZABOUT 


5 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


| 


| 








DORSET 


Within a short walking distance of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 
8 miles from Bournemouth. 





THIS ATTRACTIVE MANOR HOUSE 


PART OF WHICH AT PRESENT IS JN STATE OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, kitchen and good offices. 
Main water, electricity and gas. Central heating. 


GARAGE. STABLING. POTTING SHED. 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2% ACRES 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


UNTIL A FEW MONTHS AGO A VERY PROSPEROUS COUNTRY HOTEL. 


DORSET 


Situated in beautiful surroundings adjacent to an interesting Old-World Town. 
FINE OLD COUNTRY MANSION 
CONVERTED SOME YEARS AGO INTO A HOTEL. 


30 bedrooms, several fitted bathrooms; fine suite of reception rooms; very large and 
elaborately panelled music or recreation room, oak panelled hall, complete offices. 


STABLING. GARAGES. 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS, BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF OVER 
50 ACRES 
BARGAIN PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 

















WILTSHIRE 


Situated on the edge of a small unspoilt village, 12% miles from Salisbury, 14 miles from Devizes. 








A BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE- 
BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


CAREFULLY RESTORED, HAVING 

LARGE STONE MULLIONED WIN- 

DOWS, THE WHOLE IN PERFECT 
ORDER 





5 principal) bedrooms. dressing room, 

2 bathrooms, 3 attic bedrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, excellent ottices. Main electric light 

and power. 'Main water. Garage. Splendid 

stabling. Large barn and other out- 
buildings. 


For particulars apply : 




























Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 









NICELY TIMBERED AND SECLUDED 

GROUNDS, EASY TO MAINTAIN, 

TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 

WALLED-IN KITCHEN GARDENS, 

ORCHARDS AND PASTURE FIELDS, 

THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN AREA 
OF ABOUT 


20 ACRES 




















PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 












(Rates and Tithe about £22 
per annum) 








Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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menrenwe JOHN D. WOOD & CO. "xz 


—_—" 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





LOVELY PART OF KENT, NEAR MAIDSTONE 


Outskirts of village on lower slopes of North Downs. 


A FINE ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
OF MELLOWED RED BRICK WITH LARGE STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS AND SOME OAK-PANELLED ROOMS WITH OPEN FIREPLACES. 


Sitting hall. 

3 panelled reception rooms. 
Very fine oak staircase. 
10 bedrooms. 6 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water. 


‘CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 


ESSE COOKER. 


ADEQUATE BRICK-BUILT 
OUTBUILDINGS AND Two 
GOOD COTTAGES. 





CHARMING OLD-WORLD GROUNDS WITH DUTCH GARDEN, BRICK PERGOLA, ROSE GARDEN AND YEW WALK. WALLED KITCHEN[ GARDEN. 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 
POSSESSION IN THE SUMMER, 
For further particulars apply to JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (3,029) 





NORTH-WEST SOMERSET—BRENDON HILLS 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL AND ROUGH 
SPORTING PROPERTY 
of about 130 ACRES 
MAINLY WOODLAND WITHA 
VERY COMFORTABLE HOUSE OF MODERATE SIZE 
BEAUTIFULLY[SITUATED AMONG RICHLY WOODED; HILLS. 


Hall, 3 large reception rooms, 9 or 10 bedrecms, 3 bathrocms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. UNYTAILING 
WATER SUPPLY. 

EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD OUTBUILDING AND TWO COTTAGES, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended from personal inspection by the Owner’ 8 Agents: 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (72,64 





IN LOVELY COUNTRY BETWEEN BLANDFORD AND DORCHESTER. 
On the edge of an old-world village. 4% miles from Blandford. Bus service passes the gate. 


Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 staircases. 


GARAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT. WATER FROM ESTATE MAIN. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


PLEASANT GARDEN AND KITCHEN GARDEN. PADDOCK. 
in all about 34%, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 


Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
62,486) 





10 MILES NORTH OF BOURNEMOUTH 


Near the famous Broadstone Golf Course and 1% miles from Station. 
EXPENSIVELY EQUIPPED MODERN LABOUR- 
SAVING HOUSE FACING SOUTH 


Oak-panelled hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms with French windows to South 
jterrace, maids’ sitting-room, 6 bedrooms, dressing rccm. 2 bathrocms. 


Oak parquet floors on ground floor. Fitted basins and built-in wardrobes to some 
rooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. MODERN WATER SUPPLY. GARAGES FOR 3 CARS. 
ATTRACTIVE TERRACE WITH LAWNS AND FLOWER BEDS SLOPING 
AWAY TO A WOOD. VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


In all about 54% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 









CARPETS AND CURTAINS MAY BE SOLD IF A PURCHASER DESIRES. 
Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
( 84) 










































** Estate, Harrods, London."’ 





ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Offices 








SUSSEX COAST — 


Near sea, shops, station, etc. 





DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom and usual offices, 
Electric light and power. Company’s water and drainage, etc. 
WELL ESTABLISHED GROUNDS 
WITH PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, LAWNS, ETC. IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES ONLY £3,000 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


BEST PART OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS<% 








CHARMING FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
BUILT OF RAGSTONE AND DESIGNED ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 
Lounge hall, 3 or 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Modern conveniences wane central he ating throughout. Garage and stabling. 
Cottage. Heated greenhouse. 
LOVELY GARDENS WITH TENNIS LAWN AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, PARTLY WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ABUNDANT WITH FRUIT. 


In all about 1¥ , ACRES 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Hanaope LTD., “. Brompton Road, S.W.1 
(Tel.. Kensington 1490. Extn. 7.) 





ESHER & LEATHERHEAD c.4 


Occupying a quietly retired — standing high with a delightful view. 





SUPERBLY BUILT AND FITTED MODERN HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, sun loggia, 8 bedrooms, 3 well-fitted bathrooms, maid’s sitting 
room. All main services. Complete central heating. Garage for 2 cars. Outbuildings. 
Lodge with 3 rooms and bathroom and a properly constructed Underground Air Raid 
Shelter. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. HARD TENNIS COURT. 
WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDENS AND A PLANTATION. In all about 
4 ACRES. For Sale at a price to tempt a Discriminating Buyer. Sole Agents: 

HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


WEST SUSSEX c.2 


In the lovely South Down country. 2minutes from bus stop connecting with several good towns. 











MODERN HOUSE OF THE TUDOR STYLE 

3 reception, 11 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Excellent water. Main 

electricity. Complete central heating. Garage for 5 cars with 2 rooms and bath above. 
2 COTTAGES. MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 

HARD TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN, GARDEN, ORCHARD and MEADOWLAND 
In all about 12 ACRES FREEHOLD £9,500 

Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64 Brompton 

Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





c.2 
WEST NORFOLK & SUFFOLK c.2 14 miles 9 London and within 3 minutes’ walk of station DEVON AND SOMERSET c.2 


BORDERS 


On‘the outskirts of the historical old town of Thetford, within 
easy reach of shops, etc., and the 18-hole golf course. 


DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN THE 
GEORGIAN STYLE 
known as 
SPRING HOUSE, THETFORD 
3 reception, 5 bedroom;, 2 bathrooms. Main water, gas 
and electricity. Central heating. 
Garage and outbuildings. | 
MATURED GARDENS OF ABOUT 








FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN @EB., 1944 | 3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting | 
Garage and outbuildings. 
ATTRACTIVE MATURED GROUNDS OF ABOUT | 
FREEHOLD. £4,000 
SUITABLE FOR ANY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE. 
HARRODS LtpD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington i490. Extn. 809.) 


(unless sold privately beforehand) 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OLDMAN & Sons, me 
Hargops LTD., 62/64, Brompton mand, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 

Solicitor: T. G. RupDLING, EsQ., Thetford and Brandon. 


2 ACRES. 


with electric trains to the City and West End. 





17th CENTURY RESIDENCE 


1 ACRE | WITH A GRINLING GIBBONS STAIRCASE AND | 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, and bathroom. 
BEAUTIFUL PANELLING buildings. 


room. All min services. 


BORDERS 
Unrivalled position with glorious views to the south. 
MODERNISED, BEAUTIFULLY PLACED 
RESIDENCE 


3 2. oe. 7 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, sewing room 
rooms, maids’ sitting room. Main water and 

uae Fitted basins in bedrooms. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Gardens and 3 Fields 


ABOUT 9 ACRES 


Also STOCK FARM of about 122 ACRES, Farmhouse, 
2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, and bathroom. Ample 
buildings and cottage with bath. 


Also STOCK FARM of about 90 ACRES. Farmhouse, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


WILL BE SOLD AS A WHOLE OR SEPARATELY 


eee Py 62/64, Brompton nee. 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 899.) 





MUCH SOUGHT AFTER DISTRICT 


SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS c.3/By 


heating throughout. 





Hall, cloak room, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms (h. & c. all bedrooms). Modern 
conveniences. Planned for labour-saving. Central 
Gas and power. Double garage 
(heated). Lovely garden with wood and heatherland, 

extensive kitchen garden. 


3% ACRES 
FREEHOLD, WITH EARLY 
POSSESSION 


Direct access to first-class Golf Course and other sporting . } 
ities. t j 


ARTISTIC RESIDENCE 
On side of hill, enjoying lovely views. 1% miles Virginia 
Water Station. Eacellent train service to London, 


In all about 





Renpested and recommended by the Sole aatuin: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (T¢l.: Kensinaton 1490. Extn. 807): and West Bvfleet Office (Byfleet 149). 











and Haslemere 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION y MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


—— 


_ ereeaiads ea 
= ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


IRE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 



















HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at , a 
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e 
Ir we go forward with faith, “‘ cleaving unto the 


things that are good,” we shall achieve our aim. But do Ask a Land Girl what she knows about Lister's. 





not let us forget that the history of every great nation has She’ll tell you of engines and ploughs, of sheep 
shown that it only survives so long as its roots stretch shears and cream separators, of milk coolers 
deeply down into the soil.” — From a broadcast by the Rt. Hon. ; 
R. S. Hudson, M.P., Minister of Agriculture. and other dairy goods. Who brought the economy 
9” 
( The — poo: is one that can rely largely on the produce of its of the “extra furrow to her knowledge. She'll 
own fields. Proper diet is not just a matter of quantity. Our food today : ’ 
must have qualities determined by the bio-chemist, and approved by probably tell you Lister’s. And she CAN tell 


the doctor. Healthy farming is a partnership between ‘the scientist and the 


farmer. Healthy farming makes a healthy nation. you. Unlike her friends in the services she’s 


free to say what she knows. 
ISSUED IN THE INTERESTS OF A HEALTHY COMMUNITY BY 











BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 


| ROSES 


: GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


: A Beverage that will report 
| for duty with war's end 


R. A AISTER &. CO: 





LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS. 
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‘“My Goodness —My Guinness”’ enim 
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Harlip 


MRS. N. A. LOFTUS 


Mrs. Loftus, A.T.S., wife of Mr. Nicholas Alastair Loftus, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, younger son of 
Mr. P. C. Loftus, M.P., is the younger daughter of Major-General R. M. and Mrs. Wootten, Winstone 
Glebe, Cirencester. Her marriage took place on January 1 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
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W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 = 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





WAITING FOR THE BUS 


NOTHER urgent supplication to the 
Government for a statement of its 
policy on housing, planning, and post- 
war development generally—that is, 

for short, on B.U.S. (Barlow, Uthwatt, and 
Scott Reports)—comes this time from the joint 
conference of architects, builders, and building 
societies. ‘“‘The total absence of any definite 
lead,’’ they point out, ‘‘prohibits the formula- 
tion of any practical plans,’’ despite the rapidly 
nearing prospect of the industry having to 
provide 4,000,000 houses in, it is contemplated, 
10 years. That is, at double the rate of 1919-39, 
So far as they could, however, these three 
parties to housing by private enterprise have 
reached complete agreement among themselves 
on important preliminary matters. Since private 
enterprise erected three-quarters of the inter- 
war housing, and expects to be responsible for 
as much henceforth, this is an encouraging 
indication of the direction in which the long- 
awaited Bus may be expected to travel. 


The most significant matters agreed on are : 
(1) houses to conform to town-planning and 
architectural standards, to which, remarkably, 
the builders added that it should be compulsory 
for architects to design all houses; (2) quality 
of workmanship and materials to be certified 
by the National House-builders’ Council, which 
should be given statutory authority; (3) drastic 
simplification of “official approval’’ procedure. 
At present at least six Ministries are or may be 
involved over a building; one application to 
the appropriate authority by the building 
owner to suffice. On _ pre-fabrication the 
conference maintained an open mind. For 
components the scope is already great, and 
should be developed; but our climate, our 
traditional preferences, our labour set-up, and 
the national economy generally, it was felt, 
militate against departure from traditional 
materials. 


As the prospects for the supply of tra- 
ditional materials are excellent, with the only 
exception of timber of which pre-fabrication 
would make most use, this judgment, though 
not final, should carry conviction. But two 
qualifying points suggest a limited use of pre- 
fabricated timber buildings where appropriate : 
the inevitable lag in mobilising the full labour 
force to meet urgent local demand; and the 
existence of large stocks of dried and prepared 
material in Canada. Professor Richardson’s 
recent article showed how seemly wooden 
buildings can be, while inhabitants of those 
existing testify to their good qualities. The 
conference made no proposals for temporary 
buildings to tide over the shortage before 
permanent buildings can be erected. It must, 
however, be remembered that all timber may 
be needed for re-housing on the Continent. 
Two further matters worthy of further con- 
sideration are: the visual quality, as well as 
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the quantity, of bricks—many leading brands 
are hideous; and the lowering of the standard 
height of rooms from 8 ft. to 7 ft. 6 ins. On 
the frontage width of the average two-storey 
house, these few inches make all the difference 
between a well- and ill-proportioned elevation, 
while the difference in cubic content is insignifi- 
cant. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


HOSE who deplore, in the truest interests 
of agriculture, the continuance of the 
dispute between Mr. Hudson and the farmers 
over the necessity for increased prices to cover 
the rise in farm wages will join in urging the 
farmers to produce, at the first possible moment, 
the figures on which their case is—or should be 
—founded. The statistical figures for the 
industry as a whole are obviously not, prima 
facie, in their favour. The official estimate of 
the gross value of agricultural products in 
1937-38 was £265,000,000, and in his Leeds 
speech Mr. Hudson indicated that this value 
has now risen to between 570 and 600 millions— 
an increase of, say, £320,000,000. The pre-war 
agricultural labour bill was about £50,000,000 
and estimates based on the subsequent rise in 
wage rates, taken together with the wages of 
an extra 100,000 mainly unskilled workers, 
put the total increase of labour costs during 
the war at £58,000,000. It would thus appear, 
as is pointed out by a Manchester Guardian 
correspondent, that of the industry’s extra 
£320,000,000 gross income £58,000,000 is 
going to the 700,000 agricultural workers, 
while the farmers, of whom there are roughly 
300,000, receive the balance of £262,000,000. 
Against this sum must be set increases in 
other costs, no doubt, but there is nothing 
in the figures to suggest that the increased 
receipts of the industry as a whole are insuffici- 
ent to meet the latest rise in wages. So far 
as individuals are concerned the global increase 
may be unevenly spread, and certain classes 
of farmer—small farmers burdened with “‘bad- 
time’’ debts for instance—may be in a 
specially difficult position. Such facts, however, 
can only be discovered by the production of 
reliable and typical farm accounts and these, 
the N.F.U. confess, are very difficult to come by 
in sufficient number. Without them Mr. 
Hudson’s case, however tactlessly he may have 
handled it, seems to hold the field. 


PLACES 


CATTERED up and down the land 

Quiet, sequestered places stand; 
Places where I stopped to stare : 
Places where I watched the hare : 
Places steeped in summer sun 
Where I heard the brooklet run 
With a murmur through the meadows 
As I listened from the shadows : 
Places high on Chiltern hills : 
Places by slow water-mills 
Where I felt the clear stream linger 
While it kissed my dangled finger : 
Places deep in wordless wood 
Where the autumn beeches stood 
Staring at theiy own gay garment, 
Lost in self-bewonderment : 
Places, too, where winter roared, 
And no fellow fared abroad 
To gulp the wind that smote my cheek 
And made the boughs of beeches creak : 
Places up and down the land 
Where God touched me with his hand. 


JoHN PEEL. 
UPLAND FARMING 


HE Hill Sheep Farming Committee have 

not hesitated to look at all sides of the 
problem they were appointed to investigate nor 
to call for bold measures to rescue upland 
farming from the results of years of depression. 
Speculative shifts and changes, based on expedi- 
ency rather than good husbandry, have led to 
disregard of a rapid increase in technical know- 
ledge and the neglect of land, buildings and 
equipment. At the best of times the majority 
of hill farms are small units in terms of invested 
capital, turnover and flock size, and, owing to 
wide fluctuations in the prices of the saleable 
products and the yield of lambs, the farming is 
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speculative and precarious. A healthy and 
well-balanced industry will not be restored 
without larger farming units, a more stable 
financial system and reciprocal obligations on 
the owners for any State aid that may be given, 
The main State aid proposed by the Committee 
is the substitution of generous financial help 
of approved stock-improving schemes for the 
present casual cash subsidies. Fortunately the 
Committee realises that the Government, w \jJe 
it helps landlords to be good, must, as the largest 
of all upland owners, be a good landlord itself, 
“The good private owner,’’ the Report says, 
“develops each section of his estate according 
as to whether it is best suited to agricult.re 
or to forestry. He treats the two uses of -he 
land as complementary and not conflicti: 
The Committee regret that the present S. .te 
organisation tends not to this synthesis of | nd 
usage but to the exact-opposite. They sug «st 
a statutory body to develop afforested | nd 
which can be farmed. 


” 


THE PECKHAM HEALTH CENTRE 


N 1926 a group of scientists establishec in 
Peckham—a typical poorish residential ; rea 
—the pioneer “health centre,’’ with the ob’‘ect 
of discovering whether ‘‘ the practice of Hea’ :)” 
could not be evolved, and adopted by ordi: ary 
people, as distinct from the practice of Medicine : 
whether living healthily could not to a gveat 
extent eliminate the incidence of disease. Some 
readers may remember the photographs we 
published of the notable building, with its g eat 
swimming pool, club-room, nurseries, consul ‘ing 
and treatment rooms, designed by Sir Owen 
Williams. In 1939 it had to be closed owing 
to the war, but in The Peckham Experiment 
(Allen and Unwin) Drs. Innes Pearse and Lucy 
Crocker review the results attained over a 
period of 18 years in all. It is, inevitably, not 
possible to tabulate the maintenance of health 
statistically like the incidence of illness; but 
figures given show that, in the community 
examined over this period, only 9 per cent. 
were entirely healthy; in 59 per cent. apparent 
health masked some disorder; and in 32 per 
cent. disorder was accompanied by disease. It 
was found conclusively that periodic health 
overhaul is ineffective as a health measure in 
the absence of “instruments of health” by 
means of which correctives can be applied. The 
Centre, from the first, has worked, not through 
the individual, but through the family. It 
became the club, entertainment and community 
centre of thousands of families whose bond of 
union, so to speak, was mens sana in corpore 
sano. It is most important that this real 
“‘reconstruction’”’ Centre should be _ re-estab- 
lished as soon as possible with its pioneer work 
of providing a true community Centre. 


THE CONJURER’S RABBIT 


HEN we feel inclined to grumble that 
things have grown rather uncomfortable 
in our particular line of life we ought to consider 
how much greater are the hardships of others. 
There is the matter of rabbits, for instance. 
As we enjoy eating a rabbit, if we can get one, 
there ought to be a poisonous ingredient in our 
pleasure; we ought to be overwhelmed with 
sorrow for the poor conjurer who would dearly 
have liked that rabbit to produce out of a hat. 
And that, we gather from a recent interview, 
is only one of the war-time troubles of a magi- 
cian’s life. Once upon a time he used to extract, 
apparently from the empty air, a profusion of 
the loveliest coloured handkerchiefs, but even 
magic has its limits and coupons make a con- 
dition precedent to handkerchiefs. There are 
no lemons from which to produce £1 notes, 
and worst of all there are no young ladies to 
vanish, for as soon as they have learnt th<ir 
business they do vanish—into the A.T.S. or 
into a factory. Mr. Bevin is adamant on he 
question and the rest of the world can 40 
nothing or, as Mr. Michael Finsbury o© ce 
observed, “‘nothing but sympathise.’’ Herc is 
a case in which necessity must be indeed he 
mother of invention and no doubt she will ».0t 
fail. It is impossible to believe that the c n- 
jurer has not got many another good card up 
his sleeve, and we are always ready and deligh ed 
to be bamboozled. 
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A 
‘OUNTRYMAN’S 
OTES ... 


By 


“lajor C. S. JARVIS 
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Y earliest recollections of East 

Sussex, which date back to the 

times when, as a schoolboy on 

holidays, I was beginning to be 

abie » use a rod and to be trusted with a gun, 
are ¢ « corner of the county that, but for two 
unna .ral features, would have been entirely 
vo of sport—if the rabbit is excluded. 
es ‘wo features were disused iron-pits and 
r-ponds: the former, which were to be 

n most large fields, thus wasting a con- 

ie amount of meadow-land, were mostly 

30 ft. deep and 50 yds. in diameter; they 


V led with gorse and bramble, held usually 
a ir so of water at the bottom, and anything 
m be flushed from them from a brace of 
p! nts to a couple of mallard, or a covey of 


partriiges to a wisp of snipe. The hammer- 
ponds varied in size, but I recall a large one 
connected with a subsidiary small pool just 
above it by a narrow strait, and here one 
morning, when coming down to bathe before 
breakfast, we found two aged fishermen who 
1ad been there since midnight; and around 
them in the grass lay some 25 big tench round 
‘bout the 3-lb. mark. It was obvious that these 
‘iderly anglers, who resented our discovery of 
cir haunt, had some special knowledge of 
weather and the movement of feeding fish from 
one pond to another at certain times, for, 
though we fished this hammer-pond frequently, 
we never caught tench in any numbers; neither 
did we take anything approaching these in size. 
[ have not eaten a tench for many years, but 
my impression is that they are well above the 
average coarse fish in flavour, and I believe it 
was the tench which the monks of feudal times 
kept in the monastic stew-ponds. 


* * 
* 


HESE early memories of this corner of 
England go to prove that, from the sport- 
ing and picturesque point of view, the most 
attractive sides of this quiet agricultural county 
are provided by the remains of an industrial 
past which 300 years ago marred and scarred 
the countryside, as is the case in many parts of 
the north of England to-day. In the sixteenth 
century Archbishop Parker wrote to Queen 
Elizabeth protesting against the spread of the 
iron foundry industry from Sussex into Kent: 
“Which plague, if it shall come into the county, 
[ fear will breed much grudge and desolation.’ 
A few years later, when these munition 
works and foundries were in full blast owing to 
the threat of a Spanish invasion, Camden wrote : 
“Full of iron mines is Sussex where for the 
making and founding thereof there be furnaces 
on every side, and a huge deal of wood is yearly 
bu-at, to which purpose divers brooks in many 
p..ces are brought to run in one channel, and 
Su'ury meadows turned into pools of water 
‘ey might be of power sufficient to drive 
.-r-mills which, beating upon the iron, 
resound all over the places surrounding.” 
* " * 


7 IPLING in his Puck of Pook’s Hill envisages 
. the scene, and makes Hal o’ the Draft 
<scribe how from the foundry of Master John 
ollins the big trip-hammer shook him in bed 
t night; ‘‘and, if the wind was east, I could 
ear Master Tom Collins’s forge at Stocken 
answering his brother, Boom-oop! Boom-oop ! 
and, midway between, Sir John Pelham’s 
sledge-hammers at Brightling would strike in 
ike a pack of scholars: Hic—Haec—Hoc.”’ 
Now, not a sign of this great industry remains, 


except a general clearing away of too many oak 
shaws which has made Sussex an agricultural 
county, and the old iron-pits with their con- 
comitant hammer-ponds—and, perhaps, a 
rusted culverin, which failed to pass the 
munition-master’s test, lying in a farm-yard. 


* * 
* 


HE enormous prices paid for sweet corn 
cobs last autumn are tempting some 
farmers and small-holders in the south of 
England to make plans for growing this vege- 
table on a comparatively large scale this year. 
One successful grower who had half an acre of 
corn last year—an enormous area in our eyes— 
estimated his return on the small patch at 
approximately £200, and a yield of £400 an 
acre is considerably in advance of that of any 
other cereal crop. The demand of course is 
caused by the presence of Americans in this 
country, who are both shocked and disappointed 
to find that sweet corn is regarded only as a 
very rare luxury in England, and in their 
endeavour to satisfy our allies a firm of whole- 
sale merchants in this part of the world were 
paying from 4d. to 9d. a cob and advertising 
for all that could be supplied. As the number 
of Americans in this country has increased 
enormously since last September, it may be 
assumed that the demand will be even greater 
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this year and that the high prices will be 
maintained. 
* * 
* 
ROVIDED the right type of seed is sown, 
and provided also that a late May frost 
does not play havoc with the young plants at 
the critical stage, sweet corn is a particularly 
easy vegetable to grow, as, once established, it 
requires little attention, for its height and 
luxuriant growth stifles the activities of weeds. 
So far destructive birds are not aware that the 
tightly wrapped envelope secretes succulent 
corn, though possibly it will not be very long 
before some inquisitive species—probably the 
great tit—makes the discovery and passes the 
news on to his friends. The only danger at 
present is the rat and he is a very real one. 
But there is just one other factor an intending 
grower on a large scale must consider, and this 
is that an early peace, with the return of most of 
our American allies to their own country before 
the harvest, would cause a slump with corn cobs 
unsaleable. As farmers are notoriously unlucky 
in uncertain markets, possibly a considerable 
acreage under sweet corn might influence events 
in Europe, and if this might be the case I think 
we should all grow the vegetable on a com- 
mercial scale and look forward to revelling in 
the loss we sustain. 
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ROUND NORTH WALES BY ROAD 


O part of Great Britain, in my experience, offers so 
rich a variety of scene as North Wales, sea and 
mountain, gorge and plain, lake and river, inter- 
woven with a history which beats fiercely in the 
hearts of its people. Chester is the natural “gate” to North 
Wales, for it is only a mile along the Hawarden road into the 
Principality. Hawarden’s name was long famous as the home 
of Gladstone; everything about the place radiates his 
memory, but I think the sweetest of all is the monument of 
Carrara marble in the church, showing Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
in the boat of life, ploughing its way through the sea. Both 
the great political gladiators, Gladstone and Disraeli, were 
fortunate in their wives. 

Turn south at Ewloe through Mold, with little now to 
remind us of its ancient history; then over a hilly, but 
pretty, road under the lee of heather-clad Moel Fammau to 
the top of the Clwyddian range (944 ft.). A steep descent is 
followed by an easy run to Ruthin, a picturesque, old- 
fashioned place, beyond which there is some charming 
wooded country. Pleasant, pastoral scenes lead on to Druid, 
then over to Bala, the very head and centre of Welsh 
Methodism. Here the Rev. Thomas Charles laboured; when 
he established Sunday schools he was accused of Sabbath- 
breaking ! 

A delightful run follows along the side of lucid, lonely 
Bala Lake, the largest lake in Wales; near it Ising Arthur 
is said to have spent his boyhood. Three miles of ascent, 
then it is all downhill to Dolgelly, through glorious scenery 
in which woods and river blend with the everlasting hills. 
Dolgelly is a pleasant little town of grey stone houses, the main 
centre for the climb of six miles to Cader Idris, the most 
picturesque of the Welsh mountains, which stands boldly 
south of the town. 

Now comes a lovely run westward, along the side of the 
Mawddach estuary, with occasional views of the sea and sands, 
to Barmouth, where the four acres overhanging the cliff were 
the first purchase of the National Trust, in 1895. The old town 
clings to the cliff; the new town, for visitors, has been built 
by the shore. As the road winds round by the sea, Snowdon, 
the monarch of the mountains, comes into view through 
fascinating little Dyffryn, with the wide sands, on the left, 
protected by the foam-clad reef, Sarn Badrig. It is said to 
have been an embankment till the sea swept over the land in 
the fifth century, because the drunken keeper (according to 
Thomas Love Peacock’s Misfortunes of Elfin) refused to believe 
that the sea wall needed repair. Then, standing boldly on its 
rock, Edward I’s Harlech castle comes into the scene. It 
was probably a Roman fortress originally. The defence of 
the castle’s predecessor by Dafydd for nine years against the 








































































































A CORNER OF HARLECH CASTLE, WITH THE GOLF LINKS BELOW ON THE MORFA 





By R. T. LANG 





BARMOUTH. THE OLD TOWN 
CLINGS TO THE CLIFF 


might of the English is celebrated in 
The March of the Men of Harlech, 
composed by Ceiriog Hughes in 1862. 

Thence by the tilled fields which 
were once the great sands of Morfa, 
up the beautiful vale of Festiniog and 
through Blaenau Festiniog, an unin- 
teresting little town in the heart of 
lovely scenery, to the wild Pass of 
Garddinan. The summit is 1,263 ft. 
above sea level. The subsequent run 
down is entrancing in summer, but I 
have a vivid recollection of descend- 
ing it one winter day, over trodden 
snow, when the car was pulling hard 
tc go crabwise. It was not pleasant. 

Dolwyddelan castle stands in a 
romantic scene; the village has been 
frequently painted and is a peaceful 
little outpost among the hills. A 
delightful run between the jutting 
rocks and the tumbling river to 
Waterloo Bridge is followed by an 
éasy road to Llanrwst, once famous 
for its harps. The Conway spreads 
out like a lake as the road goes on to 
Llandudno Junction and forges 
ahead past the great woods of 
Gloddaeth to Llandudno, where 
Lewis Carroll got his inspirations by 
wandering along the sands with little 
Alice Liddell. The town scarcely 
existed till 1850, but it is now the 
most popular holiday resort on the 
north coast. The beautiful bay (a 












narvellous peace-time sight at night 
‘hen lit up by the lamps) is sheltered 
om the western gales by Great 
yrme’s Head, round which there is a 
jlendid new road, The beetling cliffs 
ave just enough room, but as it is 
sne-way road the frequent corners 
ot matter, and the glorious sweep 
ea views can be enjoyed. 
nwy is a growing little watering- 
- then comes Thomas Telford’s 
suspension bridge over the 

y, built in 1822-26. 
nway is still a pretty old walled 
with 21 dilapidated round 
, dominated by the great castle 
‘ward I, whom the Welsh 
starved into submission there 
Only the timely arrival of a 
ved him. Plas Mawr, a re- 
le Elizabethan mansion in a 
‘eet, was a wealthy merchant’s 
Close to the church door is the 
\f two of the children of William 
worth’s We Are Seven. In the 
is a slab to Nicholas Hookes 
\27), who was the forty-first 
f his parents, surely a record ! 
‘he climb out of the town the 
xes on through the Penmaen- 
innel which, lit by electric light, 
vs under the headland, then 
sw ass on to Penmaenmawr, long a 
dauge:ous stretch of the road for 
’ travellers, now a beautifully- 
ituated resort. Two more tunnels 
ne on the road to _ Lianfair- 
hai; the old road has been described as 
“scone of horror,’’ and it is on record that 
xd Clarendon had his coach taken to pieces 
and carried over the hill. After that, the road 
is easy, With glorious views of Beaumaris Bay 
ind Puffin Island, to Bangor, which has been a 
religious centre ever since Condege erected a 
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CONWAY, FROM THE TOWN WALLS NEAR THE UPPER GATE 


temple here, before the Christian era. So, easily 
on to Carnarvon, the traditional capital of Wales, 
with its great castle in an imposing situation. 
The castle was not, as claimed, the actual birth- 
place of the first Prince of Wales, but it is a fact 
that Queen Eleanor was rushed to Carnarvon 
so that the birth could take place at the town. 


Mr. Maddox. 


The Lleyn peninsula, to the south, the 
Promentorium Langanum of Ptolemy, is a part 
of North Wales too little known. Through 
Groeslon the road passes the rich woods of 
Glynllifon Park, Lord Newborough’s seat, then 
goes on to Penmorfa, from which little village, 
according to Welsh tradition, Madoc started on 
his journey to discover America in the twelfth 


century. So into Tremadoc, where an obelisk has been erected 
to a famous native, 
which owes its existence to the disappointed enterprise of a 


Lawrence of Arabia, and Portmadoc, 


Now take the road westward till Criccieth Castle comes 
nobly into view, as its crag juts boldly into the sea. Criccieth 
is growing yearly in popularity among holiday-makers; over a 
mile beyond it is little Llanystumdwy, 
cottage in which Mr. Lloyd George spent his boyhood and the 
village school which he attended. He is really a ‘‘ Lancashire 
lad,’”’ for he was born in Manchester, but came here when he 
was two years old. 
lovely little village, into Pwllheli, which seems to be pronounced 
in a score of different ways. 
given me quite the same pronunciation. A market town, it has 
fine sands and good bathing. 

A hilly road follows through Llanbedrog, now quite a 
pleasure resort, since it dropped its original name of Pig-street. 
Then across to Aberdaron, at the very tip of the peninsula, 
a primitive little place which was once the halting-place for 
pilgrims to Bardsey Island, two miles off the coast, into whose 
cemetery 20,000 saints have been closely packed. 

Back along the same road for four miles, with fine views 
to Morfa Nevin, which was at one time contemplated as the 
mail station for Ireland, 
So through the pleasant little fishing town of Nevin and over 
the side of Garn Bodvean, the scene of a famous tournament 
in 1284, held by Edward I to celebrate his conquest of Wales. 
A very prettily wooded road leads to Four Crosses, where the 
main road from Pwllheli is joined, and we turn north along it 
to attractive Clynnog-Fawr, whose church was once a popular 
resort. To spend a night on St. Beuno’s tomb was supposed 
to be a cure for all ills; 
found the tomb fitted vith a feather bed ! 

Within sight of the sea we just touch Carnarvon again, 
then away for Llanrug and Llanberis. Llyn Padarn gives one a 
first taste of the charms to come, with its mountain background, 
and at Llanberis you may, if you wish, take the lazy man’s 
route to the summit of Snowdon, the Mountain Railway. 
Having been one of these lazy men, I can recommend it as 
a very delightful excursion. 

Beauty develops at Llyn Peris, from which the road twists 
and turns through Nant Peris, till the great Pass of Llanberis 
is reached. Everything here, heather, bracken, rocks and stream, 
combines in a riot of colour. At times it seems as if the great 
stones must come hurtling down on the puny traveller, so 
tinily trivial in all this majesty. The river crashes noisily over 


with the cobbler’s 
The scenery improves past Aber-erch, a 


No two Welshmen have ever 


before Holyhead was selected. 


Thomas Pennant relates that he 


the rocks and not even a Ruskin could do justice to the scene. 





A mile beyond the summit (1,169 ft.), turn right at 
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Pen-y-gwryyhd down the wild glen of Cwm Dyli, past 
lovely Llyn Gwynant, one of the most beautiful of 
Welsh lakes. Just before reaching Nant Gwynant post 
office there is a grand view of the peak of Snowdon. 
The road runs on to Beddgelert, famous to all as the 
site of ‘“‘Gelert’s grave.’’ Sad to relate, there is no 
foundation for the story of Llewellyn and Gelert, 
Although a sign indicates the path to the “grave,” 
the legend is a variant of an old Indian tale, 
Beddgelert, however, is a charming spot, a prelude to 
the glorious Pass of Aberglaslyn. The gorge is a 
geological freak, the crags rising 800 ft. above +t e 
road, while the river Glaslyn, crystal-clear, forces 
its way over its rocky bed. The beautiful bridge h.s 
been painted, perhaps, as often as any in Britain. 
Near the village of Penrhyndeudraeth is Por:- 
meirion, where Mr. Williams-Ellis, the architec: 
has cleverly created a bit of the Italian Riviera at t». 
sea’s craggy edge. Then on to picturesquely-plac« 
Maentwrog, from which there is a bad, narrow a 
winding climb of 1 in 9 to Festiniog, romantica’ y 
situated by the Cynfael, one of the most exquis. 2 
valleys in the kingdom. A good mountain road, risi_g 
to 1,507 ft., through a scene of wild and lone y 
grandeur, follows over to Bala, where take the hil y 
but pretty road through Cnywyd to the Holyhead roa /. 
Then away up the hill to Bryneglwys, with memor':s 
of the American family of Yale, whose family est << 
is two miles further on, and away over to Ho». 
station, where turn north for Hawarden. 
Here turn left along the main Llandudno ro: « 
THE CONWAY SPREADS OUT LIKE A LAKE and, with Halkyn Mountain rising boldly to tie 
left, follow it past Holywell to beyond the end of 
the by-pass, then bear right on a hilly run through 
Newmarket, in whose church is Leonard Hughes’s great 
war painting, J Am. Half a mile further on is the tumu- 
lus of Copp ’ar ’leni, with one exception the largest in 
Great Britain, covering more than an acre and said 
to be the mausoleum of Queen Boadicea and those 
who fell with her in the last battle. 

Then past the beautiful grounds of Bodelwydan 
to Rhuddlan, where only the ivied shell is standing 
now of the castle from which Edward I, stern and 
unrelenting, issued the “‘Statutes of Rhuddlan,”’ which 
placed Wales under the heel of the conqueror. Turn 
south past St. Asaph, leaving it just to the left, with 
its cathedral, the smallest in this country, founded 
about 560, although the present building goes back 
only to 1482. Then on to Denbigh, dominating the 
pleasant valley from its hill. Here was born John 
Rowlands, better known as Sir H. M. Stanley, close to 
the bowling green which earned Dr. Johnson’s praise, 
when he described the view from it as ‘embellished with 
woods and diversified with inequalities.” 

A hiily road follows, with snow posts along the sum- 
mit, but through a wild and glorious scene, past lonely 
Llyn Bran, over to Pentrevoelas, where the Holyhead 
road is joined to Bettws-y-coed (see The Holyhead Road, 
Country Lire, August 1, 1941). In the village turn 
right, across the 15th-century bridge, for a radiant run 
between woods and river to the lovely, peaceful gardens 
and park of Gwydir Castle, and then through Trefriw, 
a pleasant little summer resort, whose church was built 
by Llewellyn to save his wife the climb to Llanrhychwyn. 
At Conway cross the bridge and head straight for Colwyn 
Bay, quite modern but with many attractions. Then 
over the promontory of Penmaen Rhos, by a good and 
easy road, although in Johnson’s day the great doctor 
described it as “‘narrow and unprotected,’’ so that 
“few persons dared trust themselves upon their horses 
upon it.”’ There are grand sea views through Llandulas 
and past the great wall of Gwyrch Castle to Aber- 
gele, a placid little pleasure resort. 

A dead level run along the coast leads to Rhy], 
often known as “ Birmingham-on-Sea,”’ because of its 
Midland popularity. Since 1826 it has grown from a 
mere fishing village to a popular resort, ‘‘with every 
modern convenience.’’ Prestatyn is a growing bathing 
resort, and soon after it the road follows the side of the 
Dee estuary past the great grounds of Lord Mostyn’s 
Hall, where Henry of Richmond was nearly caught by 
Richard IIT’s men while engaged in rousing the Welsh 
The next few miles are strewn with factories, throug! 
Flint, which has been an industrial centre since Roma 
days. Beyond it the “sands of Dee”’ stretch out to th 
left and at Queensferry we turn through Sealand, owin 
its name to the 50,000 acres reclaimed from the sez 
With that straight back into Chester, after 450 miles 
such varied and beautiful scenes as are unsurpassed i 
Great Britain. 
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COMPULSORY LAND PURCHASE 


‘OME ARGUMENTS AGAINST ADOPTING THE 1939 “CEILING’’ FOR RURAL VALUES 
-By THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH 


yp “HERE has always been in this country 
a wholesome tradition that, whatever 
else happened, the owners of land 
should not profiteer at the expense of 


the’: cighbours. It has from time to time been 
mor: .onoured in the breach than the obser- 
van. where ‘‘development rights’’ are con- 
cerr: . Those who have broken the tradition, 
how rt, have rarely been the traditional 
ow! or farmers of agricultural land. In 


_ it is the land speculator and jerry- 
buil who hold the public to ransom, In a 
lauds 2 effort to curb the sometimes anti- 
socie| .ctivities of this type of business man, 


gen 


Gove. ments, backed by public opinion, have 
tried © legislate against the speculator. Too 
often “hey have caught the innocent owner, 
but i the speculator slip through their fingers. 


is would have been the case in the 
abort. e Bill of the Labour Government in 
1931, which attempted to tax development 
values, and which all but became law. Efforts 
to control ribbon development have been 
uneasy failures. Slum clearance has also acted 
hardly against the small trader and the small 


jandlo-d who kept his houses in order. 


RECENT TREND OF LAND VALUES 


Now new proposals are in the air to allow 
local authorities the right of compulsory pur- 
chase of land at 1939 values. Again, the idea is 
laudable, but the performance by Act of Parlia- 
ment is fraught with possibilities of grave in- 
justice for the farmer and owner-occupier. 

It is beyond the scope or intention of this 
article to discuss the details involved in com- 
pulsory acquisition of urban sites, which is 
another story; but before going into the present 
position it is well to trace the recent trends of 
land values. 

The 70 years between 1870 and 1939 have 
shown a graph of steady decline, with oceasional 
fluctuations, in the value of agricultural land. 
In the same period, owing to the rabbit-warren 
tendencies of industrialism, urban land values 
have increased out of all knowledge, very often 
to such a point that they are a grave detriment 
to trade and industry. The tendency in town 
and country values has been exactly opposite; 
too often the public remembers urban values, 
but is ignorant of rural values. 

I recently had access to rent rolls of the 
'60s, covering 14,000 acres of agricultural land. 
At that time the rent roll produced £30,000 
per annum, In 1939, that same land, upon 
which about £60,000 of capital had been ex- 
pended in the intervening years, produced a 
gross rent roll of £9,000. Seventy years ago, 
tithe did not have to be paid from that rent 
roll; in 1939, there was a statutory obligation 
of £2,000 tithe to be paid before the rent roll 
could pay even for the upkeep of the buildings, 
cottages, water supplies and drainage systems 
on the land. True, the capital value of the 
land did not decline in quite the same pro- 
portions as the rent; but it was very consider- 

bly reduced and the purchasing power of 
money likewise declined. 


1939 WAS BOTTOM 


‘nat is true of this large block of land is 
equa..y true of small parcels held by owner- 
occupiers, Indeed, in the countryside, almost 
the only increase in value that has taken place 
has been in the week-end cottage and small 
house with a little land attached. This, by 
tencing to break up the unity of farms in general, 

been a detriment to agriculture. 
On the eminent authority of the late 
Christopher Turnor we have it that, except on 
‘ery rare occasions, up to 1938 land could not 
be sold for the price of the buildings and im- 
provements expended on it in the last hundred 
years. From a fairly wide experience of world 
values, I should say that in no country was 
farm land so cheap in relation to its productivity 
and improvements as in the England of 1939. 
Therefore, in choosing this year as a datum 


line for the price for compulsory purchase by 
local authorities, the Government would be 
choosing a moment when 70 years of com- 
mercial industrialism had steadily depreciated 
the value of land to almost its lowest point in 
recent history. Thus, the pre-war picture. 

Since1939, prices for almost everything have 
risen very largely, so that nobody can pretend 
that the pound has the same purchasing power 
to-day as it had in 1939. Under the egis of 
the late Sir Kingsley Wood, our Government 
has been more successful than almost any other 
Government in keeping inflation within bounds; 
but, in spite of that, total war renders some 
inflation inevitable. The majority of thinking 
people are aware from past experience of the 
terrible effects upon trade and agriculture of 
deflation following on wars. 

It is unlikely, therefore, that any sane 
Government in post-war years would try to 
indulge in a general policy of deflation. In 
other words, in post-war years it would be hard 
to imagine anything more unfair than com- 
pulsory purchase of agricultural land at 1939 
prices in paper pounds, by local authorities. 

While it may bear hardly on individuals on 
the other hand, it would in general be no more 
than a just corrective of the inflated value 
of urban land, were the 1939 paper pound basis 
to be taken; and, writing as an urban property 
owner, I personally would not objectin principle. 

It may be said that the threat of com- 
pulsory purchase on 1939 values only applies 
to land already inflated by potential develop- 
ment rights in the neighbourhood of large towns. 


EFFECTS ON FARMERS 


Even here, this is not really correct. The 
farmer on the fringes of towns is nearly always 
an intensive market gardener, or a producer- 
retailer of milk, and depends for his living on 
his closeness to his market, and generally on 
direct sale to the consumer. He has usually, 
through years of struggle and hard work, built 
up his livelihood by acquiring local goodwill. 
Even though he may be compensated at a higher 
value than the farmer 10 miles away would be, 
he is bound to lose the whole of his goodwill 
and local market and have to start again from 
scratch. Therefore, the 1939 datum line would 
act unfairly on him. 

It is not only the bigger towns that will 
require land in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. It applies equally to the small town of 
3,000 or 4,000 and to the village. Itis inevitable 
that farms must be cut up, and a farm that is 
badly divided loses a great deal of its relative 
value per acre. It becomes reduced in size, 
more inconvenient to work, and therefore the 
remaining acres are of less value than before. 
Here at least some future equivalent of the War 
Agricultural Committees should be allowed to 
advise on how to do this with least harm. 

Under the new impetus to decentralise 
industry, whole new housing schemes for 
satellite towns may be planted in what was 
previously a completely rural district. This 
cannot be compensated for by the new local 
markets developed. 

Since 1939, the farmer, or owner-occupier, 
to help in food production, may have bought 
quantities of new machinery, debushed derelict 
fields, reopened his drains and laid on water. 
It is clear that it would only be fair for the 
Government to allow full compensation for 
improvements paid for by the farmer. 

Take for instance the case of a derelict 
bramble-covered field. This will have to be 
cleared at about £10 an acre, cropped for a 
year or two and then put down to a first-rate 
improved grass ley, costing at least another 
£10 an acre. The 1939 value of the derelict 
field might reasonably be put at £5 or £10 an 
acre, and yet the capital improvements might, 
by 1945, well be £20 an acre. 

Last of all, there is the very real human 
hardship caused to the individual farmer. He 
will be forced to move from his old home. His 


working people will be scattered. He will then 
have to spend a considerable time in finding 
another farm, for which he will probably have 
to pay more than he got for the one which has 
been compulsorily acquired. He will probably 
have to disperse his livestock in the period of 
waiting and build up his whole business again 
from the very start. 

Like many others, the average farmer likes 
money. But I believe it is fair to say that he 
likes most to be a good farmer and to preserve 
his acres. All his work disappears when he is 
compulsorily ejected. The least that can be 
done in fairness to him is to give him a reason- 
able compensation so that he can start afresh. 


ASPECTS OF COMPENSATION 


It is not often realised how little the cost 
of land, even up to £200 an acre, enters into 
the cost of housing schemes. At eight houses 
to the acre, the cost per house of an acre bought 
at £100 only comes to £12 10s. It is extremely 
doubtful if any houses will be built after the 
war at less than £850. I am not suggesting that 
£100 an acre should be a standard figure for 
the compulsory acquisition of land, but this 
example shows that, for housing purposes, a 
reasonable compensation at a fair 1945 post-war 
value for land compulsorily acquired is the 
least part of the expense in the proper rehousing 
of our population. 

In one of the Select Committee Reports 
it is suggested that land considered ripe for 
development will be acquired at agricultural 
values. The old owner will be given first oppor- 
tunity of acquiring it subsequently for develop- 
ment. In the almost certain event of his being 
unable to do this, it can be put up to the usual 
business developer. 

Now, we are freer from graft in public life 
than any other country. But it would be more 
than human to expect every authority to be 
100 per cent. pure. What a temptation is 
opened here, both for graft and consequent 
injustice to the original owner. 

Local authorities can very occasionally be 
vindictive, and, more often, thoughtless and 
ignorant of considerations outside their ken. 
I have heard a very intelligent, devoted 
Socialist woman member of an U.D.C. demand 
the acquisition of a waterless, totally exposed, 
north hill slope, 600 ft. up, as a housing site, 
because it had a grand view in summer. I know 
of a case where a public-spirited landlord sold 
land at agricultural prices for public purposes 
which would not spoil neighbouring farm land. 
The local authority now proposes to devote it to 
quite different and much more noxious purposes. 


INVITATION TO WASTE 


The 1939 price, as it stands, is therefore an 
invitation to thoughtless development and 
acquisition of unnecessary land for public sites. 
For instance, Mr. Trystan Edwards’s wise 
advice to plan in streets, instead of the expen- 
sive, detached, eight houses to the acre system, 
may yet be adopted; but not before many 
thousand acres of good farm land have gone 
to “garden-cityfy’’ a declining population. 
Without very stringent safeguards, 1939 prices 
offer the very greatest temptation for local 
authorities to acquire and then waste the most 
precious material heritage we have—the farm 
land of Britain. 

I would suggest, therefore, that if the 1939 
value is taken for the compulsory acquisition 
of agricultural land, to it should be added the 
adjusted purchasing power of the pound of 
post-war years, as compared to 1939, plus full 
compensation for subsequent improvements, 
plus compensation in the shape of costs for the 
farmer’s or owner-occupier’s removals and loss 
of goodwill. 

In the case of the purchase of part of a farm, 
compensation for the decrease of the remainder 
value of the land left to the owner should be 
given. If he lets the land, he should remit to 
the tenant the interest on that compensation. 
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THE TROUBLES OF MY “CRANE” 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


HERON ARRIVES TO FIND 


SEES FISH SWIMMING 


HE STARES AND STARES IN VAIN: 
HIS BEAK 


BUMPS 


THE POND FROZEN OVER 


BELOW THE HARD SURFACE 


TRIES TO GRAB A FISH 


ON THE ICE 


AND 


[Miss Pitt recently described in these pages 
how a wild heron had been paying regulay 
visits to a pond at her home, enabling hey 
to take photographs, which we believe io be 
unique, of it in the act of catching /ish, 
Since then Miss Pitt has obtained the 
pictures illustrating this article of the \ivd 
on the ice, unable to understand it ind 
vainly trying to catch the fish swimy-ing 
underneath. We think that these photogri. hs 
also ave unique.—ED.] 


HE trees and bushes, the g-ags 
and the rushes at the pond: de, 
alike gleamed fairy white, for 
every blade and every twig .ad 
been bedecked with minute ice crys* ils, 
The grey mist that throughout the ch lly 
night had hung in the valleys and on -he 
lower ground was now dispersing be ore 
the sun, which shone from a pale blue jky 
upon the frosty scene. It shone too on the 
grey shape of the “Crane’’ as he ple.ed 
down from over the tree-tops and droped 
gently on the turf at the verge of the pc nd, 
where he stood and surveyed the scene, 

Some of the doings of the Crare I 
related in the pages of CouNTRY LiF: of 
December 31, including his method of 
fishing, for the so-called crane was not 
really a crane but a specimen of the 
common or grey heron, a bird always 
known in my native Shropshire by the 
title of crane. I used the local name as 
the personal designation of the heron with 
which I had first made acquaintance 
when the pool in the meadow before my 
home had been almost dried up by the 
summer drought. The grey fisherman was 
attracted by the many small fish, mostly 
roach and perch, that swam in the shallow 
muddy puddle where once had been a 
nice deep pool. As I related in my earlier 
account, I put up a hiding-tent on the 
embankment that formed one side of the 
pond, and from its shelter not only 
watched the doings of the heron but photo- 
graphed him with both a still camera and 
a cine-camera. 

Though the heron was evidently a 
bird of the year, as could be seen from 
the length of his dark head plume, he was 
old in the art of catching fish. The natural 
aptitude inherited from long generations 
of fishermen-ancestors made him an 
expert and he caught fish after fish in 
that nearly dried-up pond. It was so 
shallow that he could wade through any 
part of it and was never in danger of 
getting his ‘‘skirts’’ damp. Before the 
autumn rains came and replenished the 
pond the stock of fish was much reduced; 
however, I was fortunate enough to get 
a few more and I turned these in. By 
this time the days were. shortening and 
the nights were getting long. The grass in 
the mornings was grey with frost, a thin 
covering of ice formed on the pool. Then 
came the day when the sun dispersed the 
mists to show the world exquisite under 
a veil of hoar frost and the pond definitely 
frozen over. 

The Crane, as I have already pointed 
out, was obviously a young bird and 10 
doubt this was his first experience of 
frost. The ice was outside his understa 
ing and he did not know what to mak 
it. He walked out on to it, slipped on | 
glassy surface, spreading his great wi 
to help him keep his balance, and t’ ¢ 
stared at the ice. 

All this I watched from the hor 3 
from an upper window through wl 
there was a good view of the pond, 
now I felt was the time to get a ne ° 
view of the heron’s proceedings, Fo 
nately my cameras were already 
position in the hiding-tent. All I hac 
do was to reach the tent unseen by 
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HE IS OBVIOUSLY DELIGHTED WHEN THE THAW 
COMES 


keen-eyed fisherman and crawl into it without disturbing him. I left 
the house by the back door, made a wide detour across the meadow, 
approached the pond under the shelter of its embankment, crawled up 
the bank and wormed my way into the hide. Cautiously I raised myself 
and squinted through a peephole, to see the heron standing just in front 
of the tent, but with his back to it, staring fixedly through the ice into 
the depths below. He was so near that I could study every little detail 
of his plumage even to the beautiful bloom on the well-kept feathers. 
Very slowly the bird turned round until he was facing me, when I 
saw that he was tense with nervous strain, like a cat before a mouse-hole 
or a terrier pointing a rabbit in its burrow. He was watching fish swim- 
ming about beneath him. Suddenly he lunged, hitting the ice with his 
beak so that quite a loud tap was heard, and no doubt jarring himself 
most unpleasantly. He shook his head in a surprised and bewildered 
manner. He looked as if he was asking himself what had happened, how 
was it that he could walk on the water, and how was it that the water 
was hard and hurt his beak? With a puzzled expression the Crane stood 
thoughtfully for a moment; but soon movement in the water beneath 
him again caught and held his attention. Once more he stared entranced 
at fish passing below, with the result that he forgot his lesson and lunged 
at a tempting one. Poor fellow! It must have hurt, yet Ihad much ado 
not to laugh aloud, for his pained and astonished expression was so 


ludicrous. Moreover it happened again and again. His beak must have 
been very sore. At last he stood staring through the ice, his attitude 
seeming to say: ‘‘So near and yet so far’! Then he shook his head, 
strode off to the end of the pond, and there took his stand, posed on one 
leg, head sunk between his shoulders, as if pondering upon this 
incom»: chensible universe. 


rime frost is usually followed by rain and this one was no exception. 
t morning dawned dull, foggy and mild. A gentle drizzle fell 
steacily, Photographically speaking there was no light and photography 
Was out Of the question; however, from my look-out station at the upper 
window £ noted that the Crane was on the pond. The pool still bore some 
ice but + iere was water on it, and there was clear water at the verge of 
une t . The heron was trying to walk across the ice but its wetness 
jJoubly slippery. His progress was undignified. With extended 
d wide to balance him, he skidded and slid, but he arrived at 
xed, where water rippled between the rush stems. For an hour 
he walked up and down on the edge of the ice peering into the 
1, but what he got I could not see; however, he must have had 
* .ack, because later he retired to the bank of the pond and there 
ith a well-satisfied air. The fact that the drizzle had changed to 

rain did not seem to worry him. 
* rained and rained, gutters ran with water like miniature rivers 


The 


and every ditch was a swollen waterway. The pond filled rapidly. It 
was no longer a muddy puddle but a nice deep pool. The heron found 
this change nearly as embarrassing as the ice. Instead of being able to 
wade where he pleased he had to be careful lest he got out of his depth. 
No heron will enter deep water if he can help it. Despite his ability to 
swim he is nervous of making the attempt, which no doubt is the reason 
why he does not like alighting in water. It is heron custom to alight on 
land and walk into a pool. I was recently guilty of saying a heron never 
alights in the water. ‘‘Never” is a rash word to use; it is well known 
that every rule has its exception, but we also know that it is the 
exception that proves the rule, so I think my Crane was just proving 
the rule when he did drop down into the water, but this was into the 
shallow garden pond, the depth of which he knew precisely. As a fact 
I saw him alight in this pool several times, but he was most careful not 
to take any chances with the deeper pond in the meadow. It was most 
amusing to watch him skirting round the comparatively shallow sides 
but even so in water up to his under-feathers. 

It was now that another type of trouble beset the bird, namely 
competition. A strange noise that reminded me of a farm-cart with wheels 
in need of grease, heard first in the stillness of the night and later in the 
early hours of the morning, had suggested to me that there was more 
than one heron about ; indeed I suspected there were four in the neigh- 
bourhood, but so far the Crane had had matters all his own way. It was 
in the middle of Sunday lunch that someone cried: ‘‘Oh! look,’’ and 
I ran to the window in time to see a heron duel in progress. The two 
great birds were dancing on the turf, their wide wings spread, and afford- 
ing a fine spectacle. 

I ran from the house, made the necessary detour across the meadow, 
crawled up the embankment and crept into the hide, but by the time I 
got there the herons had gone. All that was to be seen were two birds in 
flight, mere specks disappearing in the distance. The Crane was driving 
off number two. 

After that both herons came separately; indeed I recognised three 
visitors, but whenever two arrived together one chased the other off. 
They never fished simultaneously. Alas! their ranks were presently 
depleted. Visiting our local taxidermist I found on his table a freshly 
killed heron, Where had it come from? I asked. It had been picked up, 
dead from a shot wound, not three miles from my home, replied the 
taxidermist. 

A few days later I had occasion to visit a mill on a pretty stream 
and was talking to the miller’s son. ‘‘ We shot a crane here this morning,”’ 
said he. “‘It was after the fish. It was quite tame for a crane; we got it 
very easily.”’ 

I turned sadly away. Was it my friend who had been ‘‘got very 
easily’’? My fears and surmises seem to be only too well founded, for 
no grey-blue visitor has been recently to the pond. However, I live in 
hope that it is only shortage of fish combined with deep water that is 
keeping him away, and that when the stock is replenished he will return 
to his old haunt; but in the famous words of a past Prime Minister, 
we must wait and see. 





THE HERON’S LATEST TROUBLE IS THAT THE WATER 
IS SO DEEP THAT HE IS AFRAID OF WETTING HIS 
“ SKIRTS” % 
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WILTON HOUSE and the 


EARLS OF PEMBROKE—I 
1544-1944 


SUMMARISED BY EDITH OLIVIER FROM MATERIAL 
SUPPLIED BY THE EARL OF PEMBROKE 
AND LORD HERBERT 


Wilton in perpetuity to Sir William 

Herbert (afterwards Ist Lord Pem- 
broke) and to his heirs. The actual gift had 
been made as early as March, 1541, but the 
permanent settlement of the family here 
dates from just 400 years ago this month. 

Since Saxon times, Wilton, near Salisbury, 
had been one of the three chief abbeys in 
the country, but by 1500 it had “dwindled 
down to a house of moderate dimensions.” 
The dormitories had lately been burnt and 
the nuns could not afford to re-build them; 
while it was reported that the “substance of 
the house consists in wool to the value of 
six hundred marks,” and that ‘the trees 
growing about the said site . . . will barely 
suffice to maintain the fences and hedges,— 
therefore not valued.” 

So it was rather a derelict estate of 
which Sir William Herbert took possession 
in 1544. Aubrey, writing of him nearly 150 
years later, said he was merely ‘“‘a mad 
fighting young fellow,” but the King saw 
further. He had picked this man, who com- 
manded the English army at the battle of 
St. Quentin, with judgment; and in a very 
few years the Welsh fortune possessed and 
administered by this able soldier had made 
the site of the old abbey into the most 
important place in the south country. The 
Ist Lord Pembroke was, besides, a sagacious 
statesman and an astute politician. He 
played a chief part in national affairs during 
the reigns of Henry himself, Edward VI (of 
whom he was guardian), Mary and Elizabeth; 
he also quickly established®the position of his 
family among those landed proprietors to 


N January 14, 1544, Henry VIII 
() granted the abbey and lands of 
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whom so great a debt is owed by 
this country for the growth of 
agriculture and its kindred indus- 
tries, as well as for the traditional 
beauty of its countryside. 

The history of Wilton House 
testifies, too, to its continued 
cultural influence on the neigh- 
bourhood. Here are three typical 
instances from the following cen- 
turies. Aubrey says of the time 
of Mary Sidney, Countess of 
Pembroke, that “‘ Wilton House 
was like a college, there were so 
many learned and ingeniose per- 
sons” surrounding this “faire and 
witty” lady. From this centre, 
light and learning spread abroad 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day. In the 
late seventeenth century Thomas 
8th Lord Pembroke smuggled into 
this country from France an 
enormous cask labelled ‘Canary 
Wine.”’ On reaching Wilton, there 
stepped out of it two of the King 
of France’s most skilled weavers, 
and under their tuition was 
founded the beautiful and world- 
famed manufacture of Wilton 
carpets. Then, early in the nine- 
teenth century, Britten writes, in 
one of his many Guides to the 
Beauties of England: ‘Among 
the middling class of inhabitants of Salisbury, 
I have observed with much pleasure a 
characteristic propensity which seldom pre- 
vails with the sons of trade in a country 
town, I mean their habit of collecting pictures 
and decorating their houses with them.” He 
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1.—WILLIAM, lst EARL OF PEMBROKE 
(d. 1570) and “‘ the little cur dog that loved him ” 


ascribes this “peculiar bias” to the oppor- 
tunities possessed by the citizens of studying 
a “‘show place” like Wilton a few miles away. 
The portrait of the Ist Earl (Fig. 1), 
which hangs to-day above the fireplace in 
the Wilton library, is by an unknown artist, 
but the character of the 

oom sitter dominates it to such 

sid an extent that one does 

not ask the painter’s name, 

Lean and tall of figure, 

with pride and reserve in 

his face, “Black Will” 

must have been an out- 

standing personality. He 

bequeathed to his suc- 

cessors, among other 

things, his taste for archi- 

tecture, and also his gift 

for controlling dogs. After 

his death another hand 

painted at his side in this 

picture the “little cur dog 

which loved him, and the 

Earle loved the dog. 't 

pined away and dyed 

under its master’s hearse.” 

Through the followirg 

centuries, dogs occur aga-n 

and again as companio’s 

in the family portrai s, 

and Van Dyck includes, 

in his great Herbert pict: “¢ 


2—INIGO JONES'S 

SOUTH FRONT, INCC %- 

PORATING HOLBEI!’S 
CORNER TOWERS 
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3,— THE DOUBLE 
CUBE ROOM “ PER- 
HAPS THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL ROOM 
IN ENGLAND” 

Desige:d by Inigo 
Jones -s a setting for 
Van Dyck’s 

portraits 


great 


(Fig. 4), examples of 
the animals kept at 
Wilton by the 4th 
and 5th Lords Pem- 
broke. Among these 
(though not all “in the 
picture” !) were “fifty- 
two mastiffs, thirty 
greyhounds, some 
beares, a lyon, and 
60 fellows more bes- 
tiall than they, har- 
bourors, bull-dogges, 
fox-hounds, finders 
harriers, and setting- 
dogges.”” 
The Ist Earl 
founded what seems 
to have become the 
family tradition of 
employing as archi- 
tects the chief artists 
of the day; and he 
at once pulled down 
the rather dilapidated 
Abbey buildings and 
called upon his friend 
Hans Holbein to 
advise on the building 
of a new house. As 
Sir William Herbert 
received the first gift 
of the Wilton estate 
in 1541, and Holbein 
died in 1543, Herbert 
did not let the grass 
grow under his feet. 
hough the title deeds 
in perpetuity were not dated till after Hol- 
bein’s death, the first plans of Wilton House 
were already in being; and the successors of 
the haughty Tudor nobleman live to this 
a house following the lines approved 
In spite of fires, revolution, and 
of fashion, its chief dimensions 
almost as they were. It was built a 
little to the east of the old abbey, round 
a central quadrangle with a forecourt in 
front. In the Pembroke rent-roll of 1563-64 
there exists the earliest known drawing of 
; . !iouse—a scribe’s pen-and-ink sketch. 
‘‘le more than an indication, but the 
© of the east fagade of to-day stands 
‘r‘tely before us in this unpretentious 
‘Tawine (Fig. 7). The main entrance to the 
-ousé Was within the grand Quadrangle, so 
‘ 1s not seen in this sketch. Everyone enter- 
‘he first Wilton House came in by the 
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very beautiful early Renaissance building 
known to-day as the Holbein Porch (Fig. 8), 


which bears a striking resemblance to 
Holbein’s known architectural drawings. 
Through it passed William Shakespeare when 
he came to Wilton for the first performance 
of As You Like It. To-day this porch stands 
in the garden, having been removed there 
by James Wyatt in the early nineteenth 
century to enable the gothic Cloisters to be 
built inside the great Quadrangle. 

Henry, the 2nd Earl, was a most culti- 
vated man, and in his time the house which 
his father had built was greatly enriched and 
beautified. Aubrey gives a list of many 
important and formal pictures of sovereigns, 
Ministers of State, members of the family, 
and allegorical subjects, which added great 
splendour to the hall and the long gallery 
where they are hung. But the greater part 
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of this house, with its wonderful libraries 
collected by Philip Sidney and his sister, 
perished in the fire of 1647. 

This was the house which sheltered 
Aubrey’s “College” of illustrious poets and 
writers who assembled round Mary Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke. Her brother Philip 
was the beau ideal of the Elizabethan time. 
In his person were combined the gallant 
knight, the gracious courtier, and the noble 
Christian gentleman, whose last recorded act 
was to surrender, when wounded on the 
battlefield, his “cup of cold water” to a 
soldier in “greater necessity” than himself. 
But at Wilton, Sidney was at ease in his own 
Arcadia, making for his sister his “toyful 
book in loose sheets of paper,” while she 
and her friends carried on their witty con- 
versation around him. Among these friends 
were the poets Spenser, Massinger, and 
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4.—THE FAM'LY 
OF THE 4ra E? RL, 
OF PEMBROE, 
by VAN DYC< 
With his = seesnd 
wife, Lady Arne 
Clifford, Coun ess 
Dowager of Dor et, 
his children nd 
dogs 


5, 6—SHAKESPEARE’S “INCOMPARABLE PAIR OF BRETHREN,” BY VAN DYCK 
(Left) William, 3rd Earl, d. 1630; (right) Philip, 4th Earl, d. 1650. Both were Lords Chamberlain and Chancellors of Oxford Universit 
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7.—HOLBEIN’S WILTON, BEGUN 1543 
The earliest known drawing, from a rent-roll of 1563 


Daniel, as well as chemists, horse-breeders, entomologists, and 
searchers for the Philosopher’s Stone. 

This 2nd Earl and his wife were the parents of the 3rd and 
4th Earls of Pembroke, immortalised by Shakespeare as_ the 
“Incomparable Pair of Brethren”’ in the dedication of the first folio 
of the Plays. Their portraits by Van Dyck (Figs. 5 and 6) now 
hang on either side of the fireplace in the Double Cube Room. 

These brothers were dauntless builders, for within their joint 
lifetime Wilton House was twice re-built and each time with greater 
magnificence. 

Two Gascon brothers, Solomon and Isaac de Caux, were first 
employed to alter the south front so as to harmonise it with the 
grand formal gardens which Isaac laid out and which stretched for 
a thousand feet to the south of the house across the River Nadder. 
The book of designs for their garden is preserved at Wilton. 


On the top of all this building came the disastrous fire of 1647, 
which Lord Pembroke seized as an opportunity to rise to the height 
of his architectural ambition. The de Caux facade had hardly ceased 
to smoulder before Inigo Jones was on the spot, designing the palatial 
south front which now rounds off the remains of the original building, 
and the lovely stables that stand in the park. This front (Fig. 2) 
contains the suite of seven State rooms which reach their zenith 
in what is perhaps the most beautiful room in England, the Double 
Cube (!iv. 3), so called from its dimensions, 60 ft. by 30 ft. by 30 ft. 
lhe carving, the gilding, and the plaster-work were specially designed 
(© set of! the collection of Van Dycks, ten of which hang here. The 

itral -.cture in this room is the great family group (Fig. 4), but 
‘$ 18 Oly one feature in a unique scheme of decoration. There can 
ist now'ere else a greater triumph of the team-work of famous 
artists, Ingo Jones, Webb, and Van Dyck have each of them risen 
flere to the summit of their powers. Yet some pen-and-ink sketches, 
SIX In alt, recently discovered by Lord Herbert, give to these remote 
and august names, another and more human character. These are 
‘tigo Jone.’s original designs for the doors of the State rooms (Fig. 9) 
dra ough-edged quarto sheets of fine hand-made paper which, 
ise of centuries, has taken a beautiful tone of créme brilée. 
holds these drawings in the hand and reads explanations 
‘itten at the top by Inigo Jones himself, and then turns 
ue elucidating notes scribbled by Webb at the sides, one 
is actually in the room with the master and his disciple 

. nd can almost hear their voices. 


(To be concluded.) 








8.—THE HOLBEIN PORCH. Originally the entrance to the 
house from the courtyard, now in the garden 
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9.—DESIGN BY INIGO JONES FOR A DOOR IN THE STATE 
ROOMS. Annotated at the top by Jones, and at the side by Webb 
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N contrast to Morland, Rowlandson, Ward, 
and their circle, who were townsmen, 
bringing into their work the romance of 
the country, there were the real country- 

men, They comprise, to name only the leading 
half-dozen: Sawrey Gilpin, R.A., of Cumber- 
land, 1733-1807; George Garrard, A.R.A., 1760- 
1826; John Boultbee of Loughborough, 1746- 
1812: Henry Chalon of Durham, 1770-1849; 
Ben Marshall of Leicester, 1767-1835; and John 
Ferneley of Melton Mowbray, 1782-1860. 

Gilpin was much influenced by Stubbs and 
so, though barely, escaped that sloppy senti- 
mentality and human expression which ruined 
Landseer’s later work. He painted in connection 
with other artists. With P. Reinagle, R.a., and 
George Barrett, r.a., he did three pictures of 
that great sportsman Colonel Thornton of 
Yorkshire. These were sold for a song at the 
Gilbey sale in 1914. His greyhounds were par- 
ticularly good. His pictures are thought worthy 
to adorn Welbeck, Osbaston and Southill. His 
pupil George Garrard, a.R.A., painted very much 
in the same style. He too was patronised by 
Colonel Thornton and selected by Gilpin to 
accompany the Colonel on his tour of the 
Highlands. He was no mean sculptor and his 
busts of the Pitts show great talent. Both 
master and pupil have been much neglected, 
but their descendants have made a good col- 
lection of their works, one of which, Mr. Harry 
Garrard’s, can be seen at Welton Place. 

John Boultbee or Boltby was the son of a 
Leicestershire squire and, showing talent as a 
lad, was apprenticed to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
but, though not mentioned by Gilbey, he 
undoubtedly worked with Stubbs. Much of his 
work was done round his home. He has immor- 
talised Robert Bakewell’s (of Dishley) sheep and 
cattle. Farmer George may or may not have 
been a good judge of an artist, though he was a 
very generous patron, but his worst enemy 
would not deny he was a superlative judge of 
cattle. So highly did he rate Boultbee that he 
appointed a house in Windsor Great Park for 
his use. 

Henry Chalon was of Dutch origin but}may 
be called Chalon of Durham. Many of his patrons 
were North Country men, most prominent 
of whom was Lord Darlington, afterwards Duke 
of Cleveland, of Raby Castle. The well-known 
mezzotint of the Raby pack put Chalon in the 
first class, He exhibited 193 pictures at the 
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J. BOULTBEE. HUNTSMAN WITH HORSES AND HOUNDS 
50 ins. by 39 ins. 


IN A LANDSCAPE. 





Royal Academy between 1792 
and 1831. His pictures were 
very popular with the Royal 
Family. Like Stubbs he 
studied anatomy and published 
in 1804 with Nattes 20 plates 
of the anatomy of birds and 
animals. His best pictures are 
Seven Passions of the Horse done 
about the year Queen Victoria 
came to the throne. Chalon is 
disappointing. He ought to 
have been great but he lacked 
daring. Too cautious, too good 
a tradesman to bea great artist 
perhaps. 

Ben Marshall, like Boultbee 
a Leicestershire man, owed his 
start to Mr. Poachin of Barkby. 
He began as a portrait painter 
under Abbott and did not start 
on horses till he was 26, inspired 
by Gilpin’s Death of the Fox. 
Marshall is commonly supposed 
to have been a pupil of Stubbs 
at some time of his life. He is 
one of the few sporting artists 
who have pretty generally kept their form. His 
paintis thinly applied; his colours are bright and 
lasting. He probably learnt the art of mixing 
them from his pupil Ferneley who had started 
by painting carts and carriages and knew how 
to make the paint stick and last fresh. The 
late Lord Woolavington, a shrewd judge of most 
things, soon spotted his excellence and might 
almost be said to have cornered his works. His 
collection is now at Cottisbrook Hall and is 
second to none in the kingdom. Anyone with 
an open mind, wandering round these fine 
rooms, cannot but admit there are few finer 
wall decorations than good sporting pictures. 
Marshall was about the first to bieak the 
rocking-horse tradition and show the legs 
gathered up for the spring forward. His sup- 
porting human figures are magnificent. His 
crowd is neither a collection of smudges nor 
a lot}of cardboard figures on a backcloth; they 
are a crowd, but each member is an individual. 
He did some fine hunting pictures, but he is 
best known for his pictures of running horses. 
As with Stubbs so with Marshall, animal paint- 
ing advanced a certain step. Ten years before 
his death he met with a coaching accident, and 

his work deterio- 
rated seriously. 

His son, 
Leonard Marshall, 
used to forge his 
father’s signature 
on many of his 
pictures. 

John Ferne- 
ley was taken 
by the Duke of 
Rutland from the 
wheelwright’s 
shop at Thressing- 
ton and appren- 
ticed to Ben 
Marshall at the 
age of 19. What 
strikes one about 
Ferneley’s work is 
its transparent 
honesty, no 
wiggles or tricks, 
a well-painted 
horse on a simple 
background. He 
was paid to paint 
a horse as near to 
life as he could 
with all its blem- 
ishes and failings, 
nota fancy picture 


BEN 
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THE COUNTRYMAN 
AND AFTER 


By GUY PAGET 





MARSHALL. PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 


Unfinished. 34 ins. by 40 ins. 

of any horse. This he did for parson or duke 
for 10 guineas, 38 ins. by 30ins. He first dida 
pencil sketch then a drawing in pencil, or in oil 
for an important work, then set to work in 
earnest on the picture. He liked working out 
of doors and his pictures look like it. 

One man said: ‘‘The name in the corner 
is a palpable forgery, but he has signed the 
picture al] over the background. Even Alken 
can’t draw Leicestershire like old John.,’’ 

The late Lord Rosebery was a great admirer 
of Ferneley and devoted a large portion of the 
hall at The Durdans to his pictures. A whole 
room is dedicated to him at Osbaston, Streely, 
Ashwardby, the Inch and in my humble home of 
Wheler. His hunt scurries, as he called them, 
are full of life and his big pictures of hunts are 
well designed, dignified without being stiff. 
His hounds are individuals, not a mass of dogs. 
Ben Marshall could do men better, but could 
he paint a horse as well as his pupil? 

Ferneley did studies for Sir Francis Grant’s 
big hunting picture, if not some of the horses 
in the picture, though I suspect it. He did the 
same for Ben Marshall. Very few of his pictures 
have been engraved. 

He had two sons, John of York and Claud 
Loraine, both of whom were scrupulously par- 
ticular to sign their own names to their own 
pictures. Neither was as good as their father. 

I must add one more to this list. Abraham 
Cooper, 1787-1868, elected to the R.A. 1820 
while his master Ben Marshall was still alive. 
He was a most prolific exhibitor, employed by 
every prominent lover of all kinds of sport 
from the Regent downwards, and his work was 
greatly appreciated by the sporting magazines. 
He did besides his strictly sporting pictures 
many battle scenes. He often painted for the 
Day family, still famous as trainers. In several 
of his pictures he shows the travelling horse-box 
or van invented by Mr. W. Terrett of Worcester- 
shire in 1818 nearly 100 years before the motor 
horse-box came into use. He painted fishing, 
shooting, racing, coursing, hunting, with equal 
exactness and care. Of the 1,000 or so pictures 
he painted the nation owns four, two at the 
British Museum, a chalk head of a jockey and 
two dead birds 4 ins. by 6 ins., while South 
Kensington has a donkey and spaniel 12 ins. by 
9 ins. and a white horse 9 ins, by 12 ins. 

With J. F. Herring (1795-1865) mus* be 
taken his sons Ben, Charles, and John, anc his 
brother, another Ben. J. F. was a stage cvach 
driver and quite self-taught, yet he did some 
very remarkable pictures. His farm scene: ate 
as exact as photographs. Many of his racing 
scenes are stamped with energy—Turf hi: tory 
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is very much in his debt. His portraits are 
monotonous. I once saw a complete collection 
of coloured prints of his St. Leger winners. They 
depressed me. His hunting scenes reek of the 
studio and one gets tired of the white Arab 
which Queen Victoria gave him and his two 
carriage horses, over and over again in correct 
or ne. rly correct photographic attitudes. His name 
was s.amelessly forged by his sons, none of whom 
had much real talent. Harry Hall carried on the 
bad v. ork in the Herring manner till the ’nineties, 
put is aot as good as J. F. at his worst. 

Cooper Henderson (1803-77) saw road coaching 
at its zenith and followed it to its grave. No one 
ever vew a team by night or day truer to life. 
He is . first-class artist and his work a delight to 
live \ th. Maggs has imitated his subjects and 
style :.ith some success, but he never saw the real 
thing 

) artist during his life enjoyed greater popu- 
jarity -han Landseer, and for a quarter of a century 
after 1is death. Steel engraving proofs fetched 
hund. ds, and his pictures thousands. The hum- 
blest ottage had a framed Christmas Supplement 
from Holly Leaves, and the noblest castle an ; ‘ 
origi | 12 ft. by 10 ft. No public gallery was J. FERNELEY, 1857. THE FARM WAGON. _ 36 ins. by 20 
comt -te without one of his works. Then came 
the : ump. Nothing was too bad for him. He 
disay; »eared from the market. Yet he did great 
work, such as Hunters at Grass and the less well- 
know 1. Magpie (the late Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram), but he allowed the popularity of his 
“pot voilers’’ to debase his art. Basking in royal 
favour he gave the public what it wanted in ever- 
incre:sing chunks sweeter and stickier than the 
last, tillits stomach turned and would have none 
of him however good or bad. 

Sir Francis Grant, r.a., started as a gay 
young spark from the Highlands who tried to 
flutter with the fast set at Melton. During his 
sojourn there he took lessons in animal painting 
from John Ferneley. When the pace had proved 
too hot, young Grant had to look to how to mend 
his fortunes. He turned to his hobby with immedi- 
ate success. His Quorn Hunt (Sir R. Sutton) and 
The Quorn at Borough Hill (Duke of Wellington) 
even if they stood alone would earn him a place 
among sporting artists. He left many charming 
pictures to his daughter when he died at his Melton 
hunting-box. I saw them only a very few years 
ago. He would have done better if he had not 
crowded his canvases so much and, like his old 
master Ferneley, given his sitter more air and 
space. Portrait painting was his trade but horse 
painting his pleasure. 

This list has omitted several good artists, 
among them the two Dene Wolstenholmes (1797- 
1837, 1798-1883), whom I do not quite know where . : 
toplace. They painted anal nto and shooting J. F. HERRING, 1855. FULL CRY. 26 ins. by 18 ins. 
pictures, the best being up to Jan Brueghel. They 
began as amateurs, but hard times made it neces- 
sary to turn their pleasure to profit. They worked 
mostly in the south, Essex and Surrey. They 
sometimes coloured their own prints in oils. I was 
once asked by a very famous dealer to view a 
great find he had made, but a little scraping with 
a penknife, alas! revealed the sad truth, they were 
old coloured prints, not originals in bad order! 

Then came the camera. It put the sporting 
artist out of business for nearly half a century. 
The animal painter it- killed stone dead. One 
giant survived; but no one saw him. 

Charles Augustus Lutyens, father of the late 
Sir Edwin, p.r.A., and of Canon William, for many 
years holder of the world record for the quarter, 
was independent of his brush for his living. He 
fought as a captain of dragoons in the Crimean 
War and quarrelled with the R.A. who refused to 
hang him, so he just didn’t exhibit. I have seen 
mny of his pictures preserved by his family and I 
do not hesitate to say that in my opinion they are 
of the highest class in drawing, composition and 
co.uring. They have been described as having 
the fourth dimension, like those of Rembrandt. 
He. did many hunting scenes both large and small, 
as vell as equestrian portraits. His hounds are very 
gc 1d and he goes far to prove it is a lie to say 
t. @ were no great Victorian animal painters. 

The tradition of the English school of 
Sporting artists declined during the nineteenth 
century, and who can deny that it now lives, as 
visorous as ever, in the work of Munnings, Lionel 

vards, Charles Simpson, Edward Seago, and 
ri. iy other excellent artists, not to mention the 
r-raaskable ornithological school, A dozen names WM. AND H. J. BARRAUD, 1844. MR. MAYNARD AND 

id ‘out from the century’s middle years. HER MAJESTY’S BEAGLES. 50 ins. by 38 ins. 
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WINTER SPRAYING OF FRUIT TREES 


HERE is general agreement among 

all knowledgeable fruit-growers nowa- 

days that a thorough winter spraying 

with one of the modern washes for 
the purpose is one of the most important 
operations connected with the production of 
satisfactory crops of good-quality fruit. All 
commercial growers have come to regard winter 
spraying as the best possible insurance against 
the ravages of many insect pests—especially 
aphides, capsid and caterpillars—to which fruit 
trees are heir, and the amateur can do no better 
than follow the example of the professional 
and spray his fruit-trees and bushes regularly 
every winter when pruning operations have 
been completed. 


The day of the simple caustic soda wash 
for winter spraying is long past, and also out of 
date is the old-fashioned scheme of plastering 
the trunks and branches with thick lime. Both 
operations, itis true, are not without some value, 
but the more modern washes, tar oil, petroleum 
emulsion and the still newer D.N.C. washes, do 
all that the old caustic and lime washes did 
and a great deal more besides. The chief advan- 
tage of these newer washes is that they destroy 
the eggs of aphides and apple sucker, scale 
insects and also many other pests that may be 
hibernating on the trees, as well as cleansing 
the bark of all mossy and lichenous growths 
that are apt to harbour pests. One thorough 
winter spray will certainly go a long way 
towards ensuring pest-free trees and reduce the 
need for frequent sprayings in the spring, 
although it should be realised that it does not 
eliminate the need for spraying with lime- 
sulphur in the bud and post-blossom stages of 
apples and pears as a control against the dis- 
figuring scab disease. All the fruit-trees and 
bushes are the better for winter spraying, but 
apples, pears, plums and damsons, cherries and 
black currants perhaps derive the greatest 
benefit. 


PRUNE FIRST 


Where possible, pruning, which I dealt with 
in Country LIFE of November 26, should be 
completed before spraying, for not only is a 
pruned tree easier to handle but it is naturally 
more economical of wash. On the other hand, 
if, for one reason or another, it has been found 
impossible to complete pruning by the end of 


PROTECTING LEAFY PLANTS AND VEGETABLES FROM THE DRIP OF THE WASH UNDER A TREE WHICH IS TO BE 
(Right) IT IS ESSENTIAL TO COVER EVERY BRANCH AND TWIG WITH A THIN FILM OF WASH. | The 
nozzle should be held close to the shoots and the wash applied with pressure 


SPRAYED. 


December or early January, winter spraying 
cannot with safety be postponed any longer. 
The winter washes now in common use are 
strongly corrosive in action and can be 
employed only during the dormant season, and 
in an open winter that period may extend only 
for a few weeks, until mid-February at the 
latest. To be on the safe side, the spraying of 
plums and cherries, gooseberries and currants 
should be finished by the middle of this month. 
Follow on with pears and complete the work 
with apples late in January or early February. 


CHOICE OF TIME 


It goes almost without saying that spray- 
ing should not be undertaken if the weather is 
unsuitable. The wise gardener will wait for a 
day when the glass indicates that there.is a 
reasonable prospect of dry weather for at least 
12 or 24 hours after the application; otherwise 
much of the value of the wash is lost. For the 
same reason it is inadvisable to spray on a windy 
day or in spells of sharp frost, when much of 
the wash may freeze on trunks and branches 
before it has dried. A dry and calm day without 
frost is the ideal, and if the occasion presents 
itself, as is not unlikely in our curious winters, 
the opportunity should be seized to proceed 
immediately with the work. 

Much of the efficacy of the spray also 
depends on how it is applied. It is only a waste 
of time and material to spray lightly. The wash 
must be applied thoroughly and with some force 
behind it so that it penetrates to every crevice 
in the bark of the trunk and branches, There 
must be pressure behind the jet, which means 
an efficient sprayer, and the nozzle should be 
held close up to the tree and run along every 
branch on all sides to ensure a complete cover. 
The best way is to spray from the top of the 
tree or bush downwards, taking care to reach 
the topmost shoots and buds. 


Any leafy plants or vegetables growing 
under or near the fruit trees and likely to be 
exposed to the spray should be covered over 
with sacking or paper as a protection; other- 
wise they will probably be killed. Strawberries, 
too, are best covered over, as the spray will 
scorch the crowns and may kill the plants if 
the solution is strong. A wash of moderate 
strength, however, will not do them any harm. 
Grass, too, under trees will be scorched and 


browned by the drip from the branches, but the 
effect is only temporary and within a few weeks 
growth will have recovered. As a precaution, 
any livestock should be kept away from the area 
being sprayed for a week or two, especially if 
any of the new D.N.C. washes are being used, 
These sprays are also harmful to fish and on 
no account should they be allowed to con. 
taminate ponds or streams in which fish are 
present, 


Any of the standard tar-oil washes, of 
which there are now several on the mar‘<et, 
used at a strength varying from 5 per cent. to 
10 per cent. according to the state of the tres, 
will deal effectually with the eggs of aphives, 
and any other insects hibernating on the t: es 
and give the branches a bright varnish- ike 
polish. These washes, however, do not dest oy 
the eggs of capsid bug and red spider, two pr sts 
that have been on the increase in recent ye: rs, 
and for which a petroleum oil spray must >e 
employed. Unfortunately, the latter does : ot 
affect aphis eggs or apple sucker, and therefc<e, 
to check the depredations of all the pests, + vo 
separate sprayings, one with tar oil and he 
other with petroleum oil, have had to be m: de 
until recently. Now, however, a single dual- 
purpose wash is available combining the pro- 
perties of both tar oil and petroleum emulsion, 
and, where capsid bug and red spider prove 
troublesome, this type of wash—known as the 
D.N.C. washes, being derived from a coal iar 
product, dinitro-ortho-cresol—is to be recom- 
mended. Unlike the tar oil sprays, the D.N.C, 
washes do not harm the skin, but they stain 
clothing and skin, and in all cases it is good 
policy to wear some additional protection to 
skin and clothing when operating. 


STRENGTH OF SOLUTION 

It is important with all these sprays to 
apply at the proper strength, and the directions 
should be carefully read and followed. A 
6 per cent. solution of D.N.C. is strong enough 
to deal with aphides, red spider and apple 
sucker, but where capsid bug is troublesome a 
7¥% per cent. solution should be used. This 
strength is also required to destroy caterpillars, 
particularly if the trees are in a dirty state and 
have suffered badly from the attack of winter 


_moth caterpillars the previous spring. 


Without efficient spraying equipment the 
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SPRA 
(Right 
results «re likely to be unsatisfactory, and every 
gardencr should make certain that he has a 
spraye: capable of doing efficiently the job 


required, Where there are only a few trees to 
be dealt with a continuous spray syringe is 
excellent, but for a large collection of bushes 
and trees a knapsack sprayer, either hand- 





NG GOOSEBERRIES WITH A WINTER WASH BY MEANS OF A PNEUMATIC KNAPSACK MACHINE 


operated or pneumatic, is more convenient, 
especially for cordon and espalier trained trees, 
In a larger orchard a barrel sprayer with a 
capacity of 12 gallons or so is advisable, being 
more economical in time as well as in material. 
Needless to say, any spraying equipment should 
be carefully examined periodically and after use 
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(Centre) A HAND- 
OPERATED SPRAYER IN USE ON BLACK CURRANT BUSHES BEING TREATED WITH A TAR-OIL SPRAY 
A DOUBLE-ACTION SYRINGE GIVING A CONTINUOUS SPRAY IS EXCELLENT FOR TREATING CORDON APPLES 


the machine should be thoroughly washed and 
cleaned to prevent corrosion of any of the parts. 
Properly handled and looked after, a good 
machine will last for years and give efficient 
service, and it is an economy in the end 
to invest in a good machine suitable to one’s 
requirements, G. C. TAYLOR. 


THEIR WORST SHOT 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


URING the Christmas holiday I 
suffered, if this egotism be _ per- 
missible, from a cold in the head of 
so drowning and devastating a charac- 

ter, the kind of cold, in fact, that nobody ever 
has except oneself, that I was incapable of any 
but the mildest effort. In the intervals of 
eating, drinking and sleeping I could do no 
more than pick a book or two at random from 
my golfing shelves and snooze over them. This 
is always an adventure in a small way, since I 
am nearly sure to find one which to the best 
of my knowledge I have never read before and 
another as to which I cannot restrain my 
wonder why it ever was written. This time 
fortune allotted to me one of the former class 
(certainly not of the second since I want no 
one to have the law of me) which rather 
“intrigued”” me. A number of distinguished 
ladies had been collected and bidden to write 
a short account of their best and their worst 
strokes. 


* * * 


Here surely was a promising subject, but 

[ felt a little sorry, as I went on, for the editress 
of the work, Her two most famous ladies had 
mysteriously failed at the last moment to weigh 
in with their shots, so that she had to describe 
‘hem herself instead, while a third ex-champion 
| her liabilities by contributing a few 
_ ..ws such as that it was no use to worry, 
it \.as better to remain cheerful and so on; 
advice indeed but a little too like 
“ate” o> to the smaller of two boys in a fight, 
~GCi- « 1 win.” However, there were some 
wie t ok ‘heir responsibilities more seriously, 
and 1: particularly interesting to find what 
t hese eminent players thought their worst shots. 
Miss Fowler was particularly decided and con- 
cise, “My worst shot,’ she wrote, “is a long 
eMproce. putt up-hill. I have no doubt on that 
'; \'atever. I am absolutely paralysed and 
1c ball an awful jerk to cover-point.”’ 

led that she was so frightened of the shot 

she played instead ‘‘a run-up shot with a 
’ Now I have often seen Miss Fowler 
‘hat jigger of hers for a long putt and play 
* good shot with it; I can see her doing 
my mind’s eye, at Worplesden, at Stoke 


~ @ 


Poges, and at other places, but I never knew 
why before and was thrilled accordingly. A 
long putt up-hill ought not, one would have 
thought, to be a superficially alarming shot, 
for the reason that one can hit it boldly, but at 
the same time it is not one in which it is easy 
to gauge the strength, and there is always 
haunting one the terror of leaving a down-hill 
holing-out putt for the next. 


* * * 


Another interesting ‘‘ worst shot’’ was that 
admitted by Mrs. Hurd, who is still perhaps 
better remembered in this country as Miss 
Dorothy Campbell. She confessed to a fear of 
a brassey shot ‘“‘with a good stance and an 
excellent lie.’’ She was not at all afraid, she 
added, if the lie was a little cupped or hanging 
or if the ball was above her or below her, and 
she scorned to take refuge in a spoon; but that 
perfect lie had a way of tempting her to her 
doom. It possessed, she said, ‘“‘a smiling self- 
sufficiency’’ which made her try to hit it an 
extra 20 yds., with catastrophic results. The 
average person may feel, as did Sam Weller 
towards the man who attributed his ruin to 
being left money. ‘‘I wish,”’ said he, ‘‘some rich 
enemy ’ud try to vork my destruction in that 
‘ere vay, I’d let him.’’ We should most of us 
be thankful for the good lie, and take our chance 
of the awful effects. Nevertheless, there is 
something about a teed ball through the green 
that goes to the head and makes the eye come 
up prematurely. 

We can understand the psychology of Mrs. 


.Hurd’s confession, though we feel there is some- 


thing a little impious and ungrateful about it, 
for what is the worst shot of the golfer in the 
street? Doubtless he has one on one day or 
another on the next, but day in and day out, 
particularly in winter weather, I should say that 
his brassey play is at least as bad as any. The 
modern heavy ball, which has helped him so 
much in giving him distance from the tee, gets 
its own back when the ball “lies close’ on 
muddy and uninviting turf. He either half-tops 
the ball or gives a horrid dip and buries his club 
in the ground. No wonder “winter rules”’ have 
become increasingly popular during the last 
few years. When once their subtle and 


agreeable poison has entered the system it is 
hard to revert to a more austere form of the 
game. 

None of the other ‘worst shots’’ was so 
exciting as these two. That admirable golfer 
Mrs. Macbeth, for instance, would only say that 
she was not good at forcing shots from heavy 
lies, which was really no more than to admit 
the self-evident proposition that she is not a 
giantess. Mrs. Dobell confessed to a common 
and amiable weakness. ‘‘My worst shots with 
every club,”’ she said, ‘“‘are caused by a lunge 
forward with the body, instead of waiting for 
the club-head to come through.”’ If that be 
indeed so, who will venture to throw a stone at 
her? Don’t we all, or very nearly all? 

It is really very difficult to say what is 
the worst shot of very good golfers, unless it is 
a short putt. They are probably themselves 
conscious of some middle distance at which they 
do not feel quite so sure of themselves, but it 
is hard to detect. Even in the matter of those 
putts the exact length is hard to indicate. In 
his book of reminiscences Mr. Hilton described 
the famous putt which Mr. John Ball holed to 
get his three at the thirty-seventh at Prestwick 
and beat Mr. F. G. Tait. I saw the putt myself 
but cannot swear to its length; perhaps it was 
seven or eight feet. At any rate, as Mr. John 
Ball was about to tackle it Harold heard 
someone whisper, ‘This is just the length he 
misses,’’ and he said to himself, ‘‘No, this is 
just the length he holes.’’ He would have been 
more anxious if the putt had been much shorter, 
and I think the same remark would have 
applied in similar circumstances to Harry 
Vardon. Mr. John Low was one of the greatest 
of putters, but I was always conscious of 
anxiety when his ball was about 2 ft. from the 
hole. At any other range he was magnificent, 
but he liked to be given the two-footers, which 
would not have frightened comparably weaker 
putters. In short, you never can tell. 


* * * 


About the good and very good players of 
modern times I have a theory, namely that 
their worst shot, if they have one, is an iron 
shot which had to be held up into a strong wind 
blowing from the right, That has alwavs been 
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a horribly testing shot and I can appreciate a 
saying of Mr. Robert Maxwell’s who was extra- 
ordinarily good at it, that if he wanted to judge 
a golfer he would watch him playing iron shots 
into a right-hand wind. The stroke has perhaps 
grown more difficult to-day because of the cult 
of the “‘inside out swing.’’ This has helped to 
produce a race of great drivers; it has to some 
extent rendered innocuous the hazards on the 
right-hand side of the course, since the stroke 
finishes with an artistic little curl to the left 
but that very curl has made more difficult the 
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holding-up shot. The “‘inside out” swinger, 
unless he can modify his method at will, must 
make a considerable allowance for the curl, and 
that is not easy. Somewhere in his writings I 
once found an admission of the greatest master, 
Bobby Jones himself, that this was a shot he 
did not like. To be sure he was so good that 
he could overcome the difficulty, but it was a 
difficulty. 

I can think of one or two very fine golfers 
whose worst shot is one that most of us envy 
bitterly. Its badness consists in the fact that 
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it is in a sense too good and it carries far ove; 
the green. It is due, I can only presume, to the 
fact that the players are so strong that they 
cannot always know or control their own 
strength. I have seen Mr. Edward Blackwel 
play such shots in older days and in more 
modern ones Mr. Leonard Crawley is not quite 
guiltless. There was one second shot to the 
seventeenth hole at Deal in the Halford Hewitt 
Cup against Rugby—well, well, enough of such 
painful memories. It must be very pleasant to 
be so infernally strong. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





OLD HOMES MADE 
NEW 


IR,—Judging by recent correspon- 
dence in the Press, it seems clear 
that, as a short term policy to cope with 
the immediate post-war housing neces- 
sity, the ‘“Utility’’ mass-produced 
house of comparatively short life is 
what is thought to be needed; and 
that, as soon as every hero has a roof 
—pre-fabricated or what not—over 
his head, the old long- (very long-) term 
policy of public and private enterprise 
in permanent house-building will again 
prevail. 

But, as regards this latter policy, 
we are apt to forget one of our great 
assets—an asset still largely unreal- 
ised by local authorities and private 
owners: I refer to that wealth of good 
old cottages and small houses which 
have, so far, escaped the zeal of the 
house-breaker and the so-called re- 
storer, and which, with sympathetic 
and imaginative handling, are capable 
of being raised to modern standards of 
fitness, accommodation and conveni- 
ence. ; 
I have recently visited two old 
villages in Wiltshire consisting chiefly 
of farm-workers’ cottages—of which 
there are some 40 or 50—owned by a 
public-spirited and progressive-minded 
farmer. He has caused plans to be 
made for the post-war re-conditioning 
of each of his cottages, which vary in 
date from the sixteenth to nineteenth 
centuries and whose bare accommoda- 
tion consists of the original ‘ house- 
place,’’ pantry and two bedrooms, into 
one of which latter the staircase leads. 
These plans supersede his original 
plans for demolition and reconstruc- 
tion. 

His scheme includes such services 
as water, sewerage and electricity, and 
two-thirds of the cottages are to have 
no less accommodation than kitchen- 
living-rooms, parlours, sculleries (with 
summer cooking facilities), bathroom- 
cum-washhouses and water sanitation 
on the ground floor; and three bed- 
rooms on the upper floor. The remain- 
ing cottages, for single, childless or old 
people, will be of the non-parlour, two- 
bedroom type, but with the same 
conveniences. 

He set his architect the generally 
unsolved problem of enlarging the 
present inadequate window space 
while maintaining a proper proportion 
between the ‘‘voids’’ and “‘solids,”’ 
and he maintains (a study of the 
drawings confirms this) that in nearly 
every case this important provision 
will be made without serious loss of 
character to the individual buildings 
and that the cost of the scheme will 
be very considerably less than that of 
re-building. 

I do not claim that such wholesale 
emancipation of old and inconvenient 
cottages is within the means of every 
landlord, or indeed that every landlord 
is awake to his responsibilities in this 
respect; but I do maintain that, given 
compulsory powers and an adequate 
State subsidy, local authorities, with 
the aid of a panel of practical artists, 
would be able to add some 30 per cent. 
to the existing accommodation of old 
cottages, and some 100 per cent. to 
their convenience and amenities, while 
preserving to our small towns and 
villages that precious legacy of a fine 


building tradition—BasiL SvuTTON, 
Baydon, Wiltshire. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Sir,—From the tragic destruction 
of the Chapel of St. James and other 
beautiful portions of Exeter Cathedral 
a great opportunity arises, that of 
removing the cumbersome organ-case 
from the screen and revealing to 
worshippers in the nave the glory of 











‘ 





were it not for this ungainly and top- 
heavy erection, is a crime against the 
builders of this great Cathedral of the 
West, and the opportunity now given 
to the Dean and Chapter of redeeming 
it is one not lightly to be disregarded. 

Will they take it? If they do, 
good may yet come out of evil, beauty 
out of destruction.—VIOLET Cross, 
The Manor House, Haselbury Bryan, 
Dorset. 

[There is surely no evidence that 


THE MAGNIFICENT ORGAN OF EXETER CATHEDRAL CLOSING 
THE LONG VISTA OF THE NAVE 
See letter: A Great Opportunity 


the great east window and the soaring 
spring of the arched vaulting of the 
choir. 

Will it be seized? That is the 
question each visitor to the Cathedral 
now asks himself or herself. The chance 
will not easily recur, for, once rebuild- 
ing has been done, the mistake made 
by Looseman in 1665 when he replaced 
the small organs of Stapeldon on the 
noble 14th-century screen by one tow- 
ering to over 40 ft. will be perpetuated 
for a further number of centuries. 

Surely all must agree that any 
obstruction of the grand vista which 
could be obtained from the west door, 


each visitor to Exeter Cathedral 
asks this question. Why should the 
casual visitor to cathedrals be afforded 
a whole-length view from the west 
door? Where the 17th-century choir 
organ has been removed, as at 
Durham, a growing section of opinion 
regrets it. The Exeter example is a 
magnificent one in itself, its deep 
colouring enhancing the low tones of 
the nave, whereas, if it was removed, 
the eye would be to some extent 
dazzled by the light from the east. 
From the musical and congregational 
aspect, much would be lost by the 
organs being placed elsewhere.—Ep.} 


LANDSCAPE AND 
INDUSTRY 


$1r,—I by no means wished in my 
letter published on December 3), to 
belittle the efforts made by Me:srs, 
Earle, with the help of Mr. Jellico , to 
try to restore the amenities arc ind 
their cement works in the Hope Va ‘ey, 
Derbyshire, even though this rest pra- 
tion programme is to take 50 to 100 
years. It is, indeed, good that a irm 
should be willing to spend so mw 4 in 
this noble desire. I merely wish: j to 
make it clear that until the pro lem 
of steam and smoke had been sitis- 
factorily solved, all was not well. My 
aim in wishing this to be fully rea ised 
is all the keener because I am informed 
of a project to erect a new cement 
works at Waterhouses, in the south- 
west corner of the district, on the 
edge of what one hopes may soon 
become the Peak District and Dove- 
dale National Park. Here, even ii the 
works should from the start be laid 
out with every effort to preserve the 
amenities, the white smoke will, | 
fear, be carried on the prevailing 
south-west wind across the lovely 
Hamps and Manifold valleys, perhaps 
as far as Ilam and the Dovedale Gorge. 

There is an undoubted need for 
cement, and this will be greatly in- 
creased in the coming reconstruction 
period, and no one would wish to 
hinder the growth of this industry. 
But the siting of these new works 
without reference to a national plan 
should surely no longer be permitted. 
Some attempt ought to be made to 
concentrate them in areas where there 
would be less danger to our loveliest 
scenery. 

The purpose of this letter is, 
therefore, twofold : first, to press for 
the immediate publication of a plan 
for the country as a whole, to which 
legislative effect can be given with a 
view to preventing these and similar 
sores; secondly, to help to create a 
public opinion which, in the absence 
of legislative powers, will tend to 
minimise the effect of what is, no 
doubt, necessary work on the no less 
necessary public beauty.—KENNETH 
SPENCE, Cwmcarvan Court, Monmouth. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A 
QUEEN 


S1r,—In regard to The Portrait of a 

Queen in the Correspondence of 

CountTRY LIFE of December 31, I have 

always understood that the pearls 

worn by the sitter in the sixteenth, 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

were the painter’s property (sham) 

that were lent for the occasion to 

the ladies to be painted. As all the 

ladies painted were covered with them, 

they could hardly have been ‘eal. 

Anyhow, very few of them seem to be , 
in the possession of their descend nts. f 
—May ARmstRONG, Upper Roiley,| 

Barford, Warwick. 


RATS AND THRESHING 
From Sir Hubert Medlycott, Bt. / 


S1r,—In Country Lire of December3 
I was interested to read Major Jarvis $ 
note about the migration of rats. 
The following may interest you. 
The late Mr. Bosworth Smith (2 
great observer of Nature) of Bingham 
Melcombe, Dorset, coming home one 
evening in late autumn down the lane 
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etter: Pilgrimages in Stone 


A LABEL-STOP 


»proaches Bingham Mel- 
use, Saw in front of him an 
large rat cross the road 
y a horde of rats. When he 
the spot and put his stick 
ttles at the side of the road, 
ve with them. 
oking over the farm gate of 
: field he saw, evidently just 
. threshing machine drawn 
for operations next day. His 
hat this old leader of the rats 
ird this being brought in and 
is crowd: “It’s time we were 
wing what a thresher meant. 
e can attribute such sagacity 


id rat, it may to some extent 
hese migrations. 
Bo 


worth Smith, a well-known 
and traveller (Life of Lord 


Lawrence and many books on Nature), 
was an assistant master at Harrow in 
my day, and was there 40 years.— 


HuBert M. 


MeEptycott, Sandford 


Ovcas Manor, Sherborne, Dorset. 


[It is not uncommon for rats to 
| begin to leave stacks before threshing 
@ actually starts, taking warning appar- 


ently from the noise and vibration of 
the machinery. We question whether 
the “old hoary rat’’ was actually a 


leader and think it more probable that 
the departure was due to general alarm 
among the rats.—Ep.1 * 


SIR, 


MOUNTAIN TRANSPORT 


| was interested in the photo- 


graph of the miniature cart from the 
mountains of Merionethshire which 
appeared in your issue of December 10. 
It reminded me of the low-set hay- 
carts which used to be such a familiar 
sight on the hilly sides of the Nor- 


wegian fjords. 


One is shown in the 


accompanying photograph. 

Both are examples of designs 
specially adapted for mountainous 
country where carts standing higher 
from the ground with larger wheels 
would be inclined to capsize. It seems 
curious that this type of cart is not 









in use in the hillier parts of Scotland. 
I do not remember having seen them 
in this 
which your correspondent mentions as 
being used in Merionethshire are also 


country, although the sledges 
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employed to some extent in the 
Scottish Highlands.—T. LESLIE SMITH, 
Ashwood, Broughty Ferry, Angus. 


S1r,—I was much interested by the 
letter and photograph, printed i 
CountTRY LIFE dated December 10, 
1943, which described a little cart, 
used for mountain transport in 
Merionethshire. Your correspondent 
mentioned sledges as_ representing 
another form of mountain transport, 
and readers interested in this subject 
may like to see this photograph of a 
mountain sledge in actual use on the 
grassy slopes above Tal-y-bont. 


When I took this picture, the 
farm boy was on his way up the 
mountain to cut and load dead bracken 
to be used as bedding for cattle and 
horses. As this is not a grain-growing 
area, straw is not easily available for 
the purpose. 

The sledge is loaded high with 
bracken and becomes invisible. If 
one views this quaint vehicle from the 
rear as it slithers down the grass 
tracks, one has the weird impression 
of a stack of brown fern intelligently 
wending its way to some gateway or 
break in the stone wall.—A. C. Smitu, 
Harborne, Birmingham. 


A BATTLE ABBEY BUTLER 


Sir, —In Battle 
Churchyard, near 
the east end of the 
church, is the 
grave of Isaac In- 
gall, a butler at 
Battle Abbey who 
died in 1798, at the 
age of 120 years. 
He commenced 
his career at the 
Abbey as a postil- 
lion in 1719 and 
later became a 
butler, remaining 
in this position for 
the rest of his life. 
It is said that a 
few years before 
his death he 
had a_ disagree- 
ment with his 
employer and hob- 
bled off to Hast- 
ings in search of 
another situation. 

His grave in Battle Churchyard 
is marked with the headstone shown 
in the photograph. It bears the 
inscription: To the Memory of Isaac 
Ingall, who died April the 2nd 1798 
Aged 120 Years. 

Being near to the wall of the 
church the reverse side of the stone is 
seldom seen, but on this side is the 
memorial inscription to Ingall’s wife 
which commences: ‘‘Here lies the 
body of Mary, the wife of Isaac Ingall, 
who departed this life Decr ye 3rd 
1751 aged 76,” followed by a long 
inscription which has suffered so much 
from weather conditions as to make 
it almost unreadable. 

There seems to be a humorous 
side to this. The fact that Ingall lived 
to be such a great age merits his 





A CENTENARIAN’S 


TOMBSTONE 
See letter: A Battle Abbey Butler 
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memorial being kept in good con- 
dition, while his wife who only lived 
to be a mere 76 years has her memorial 
on the side against the church which 
is seldom seen and the inscription has 
been allowed to become so weather- 
worn as to be almost indecipherable. 
—E. J. Evpuick, Rocks Farm, Staple- 
cross, Sussex. 


PILGRIMAGES IN STONE 


S1r,—I thought you might care to see 
the enclosed photographs, which show 
two remarkable little carvings in St. 
Helen’s Church, York. Both are 
label-stops in the north arcade. One 
represents a soul in a winding-sheet, 
which is held by two grim-looking 
figures. The figure on the left is 
crowned and wears a beard. 

The significance of the second 
carving is difficult to decipher. In 
the centre stands a youth holding in 
one hand a shield bearing a cross, and 
in the other, some kind of weapon or 
staff. He is surrounded by six praying 
angels, which suggests, perhaps, that 
the youth might be about to embark 
on some knightly pilgrimage. 

Both carvings date from the 
fourteenth century.—G. B. W., Leeds. 


PLYGAIN 


Srr,—A. M.’s statements (December 
24) that plygain 
(or pylgain, from 
Latin pulli cantio) 
was held “‘up to 
the year 1800”’ and 
“particularly in 
the Flintshire 
churches ”’ are mis- 
leading. The ply- 
gain service sur- 
vives to thisdayin 
several districts 
and it was for- 
merly known 
throughout Wales. 

Jj. Ceredig 
Davies, writing in 
1911, in his Folk- 
love of West and 
Mid Wales (pages 
59-60), states: 
“{It] was a_ re- 
ligious service held 
in the parish 
church at three 
o’clock on Christ- 
mas morning. . . . [It] consisted of 
song, prayer, praise and thanksgiving. 
It was customary for each family to 
take their own candles. These were of 
various colours. In connection with 
these early services there was a great 
deal of disorder on account of men 
under the influence of drink attending 
the church after a night of revelry 
and this put an end to the ‘plygain’ 
in some places. In course of time the 
hour was changed to four or five a.m. 
and such a service is still continued in 
Llanddewi-brefi and other places in 
Cardiganshire.” 

It is continued in other counties 
too and it had no “particular”’ 
association with Flintshire. — Ior- 


WERTH C. PEate, National Museum of 


Wales, Cardiff. 











A LITTLE CART FROM THE HILLS OF NORWAY 


See letter: Mountain Transport 











A YOUNG PILGRIM? 


See letter: Pilgrimages in Stone 


BIRD SANCTUARY 
SEA 


S1r,—It is usual to have gulls with 
one when at sea, and the birds of our 
countryside seem far away on these 
occasions. You can, then, imagine 
our surprise one day about the middle 
of October when a goodly assortment 
of small birds joined us for a trip up 
the English Channel. It was very 
misty weather and the birds had 
evidently lost their way and found a 
haven on the ship. 

Some 30 to 40 chaffinches were 
our most prominent visitors and they 
became extremely tame. They hopped 
about the deck as if they had always 
been there and fed from the crumbs of 
bread and biscuit that we shared with 
them. We put fresh water out for 
them, but I did not actually see any 
of them drinking. One of our look- 
outs, appearing to have his pockets 
full of chaffinches, when asked what 
he was doing with them, replied quite 
simply that he was just keeping them 
warm! Unfortunately the ship’s cat 
took rather a different view and in 
the hours of darkness she killed several 
of the birds. They perched all over 
the ship at night and our guns were 
specially favoured for this purpose. 
I noticed that when another flock of 
chaffinches flew across our course one 
or two of our little visitors joined 
them. 

We had also a few starlings on 
board. Two robins were with us for 
a time, one of them still in the garb 
of youth, but they were shy of alight- 
ing and soon disappeared. Larks that 
also accompanied us for a_ while 
seemed as shy as the robins, and merely 
flew around us as we steamed along. 
One or two wagtails made themselves 
at home on the fo’castle but did not 
stay as long as the chaffinches who 
were with us for three days and nights. 
A blackbird rested on the ship for an 
hour or so and he seemed to be all 
alone. One bird, which I believe was 
a green linnet, was feeding among the 
chaffinches. , 

I must confess that I found the 
whole episode of the birds’ visit very 
thrilling, but my feelings were not 
unmixed with sadness at the thought 
of them all being lost. There was 


AT 


A FARM SLEDGE IN MERIONETHSHIRE 


See letter: Mountain Transport 








WHERE THE IRON DUKE FOUGHT 


HIS FIRST BATTLE 


See letter: A Link with Wellington 


little we could do for them beyond 
giving them food and water. 

The greatest thrill of all came on 
the second day when two goldcrests 
alighted on the ship and stayed with 
us until late the next day. These 
wonderful little birds appeared to be 
quite tame, but it may be that they 
were only apparently tame and that 
hunger or thirst made them so daring. 
At any rate they fluttered about the 
gun platforms and came up to the 
bridge. One of them perched on the 
shoulder of one of my companions on 
the bridge. We watched them for 
quite a time. I think they were 
searching for insects, but I am afraid 
there was none for them. There are 
not any cockroaches even, the only 
insects aboard being a few live speci- 
mens of that general nuisance musca 
domestica, the common house fly. 
One of the goldcrests came into the 
compass-house and I was able to 
take it in my hands and examine it 
before letting it go, seemingly none 
the worse for its adventure. I am not 
expert enough to know whether we 
had a pair of them or otherwise, but 
I did notice that the crest of one was 
of a decidedly deeper yellow than the 
other’s. Both had a dark line on 
either side of the gold crest. They 
really are the most delightful little 
creatures and it is a pity they are not 
more numerous about our homes. 

Another incident which struck 
me as strange was that when a flock 
of sparrows settled on the ship for a 
spell they all appeared to be male 
birds. At all events they looked like 
male house sparrows. 

I assume that our feathered 
friends were migrating, and I should be 
grateful to any reader able to read 
between the lines of this letter and 
send me the facts behind this very 
welcome visit of the birds.—A. C. 
Hutt (2/Lt. R.N.V.R.), H.M. Ships. 

[We are glad to publish our 
correspondent’s interesting account of 
his meeting with bird travellers cross- 
ing the English Channel. October finds 
a big drift of birds from the Arctic 
Circle and northern Europe south- 
wards along the coasts of Britain and 
so onwards, which movement includes 
large numbers of our native birds. 
The tiredness of the birds that rested 
on the ship would, however, seem to 
indicate that they had come from a 
greater distance than our English 
fields and coppices, probably some- 
where in northern Europe.—Ep.] 


A LINK WITH 
WELLINGTON 


Sr1r,—There is a fine old oak tree 
growing close to the village of St. 
Martins, Shropshire, where, according 
to a local tradition, the great Duke of 
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Wellington won his first 
battle ! 

As a boy, Welling- 
ton used to spend some 
of his holidays at Bryn- 
kinalt Hall, a mile or 
two from St. Martins. 
Presumably it was on 
one of these visits that 
the battle took place. 
The story runs that he 
fought and vanquished 
the local butcher’s boy 
beside this oak. 

Doubtless the de- 
feated one lived to glory 
in the fact that he had 
once encountered the 
Duke. At any rate the 
tradition that connects 
the tree with Wellington 
adds interest to a fine 
specimen still in its 
prime.—J. R. L., Elles- 
mere, Shropshire. 

[The Ist Duke of 
Wellington’s mother, 
Lady Mornington, was 
Anne Hill-Trevor, 
daughter of Arthur Hill, 
Ist Viscount Dungan- 
non, who had succeeded 
to the Trevor name and 
estates at Brynkinalt 
from his maternal grand- 
mother.—ED.] 


FINE ANGLO-SAXON 


CARVINGS 
Srr,—One of the most interesting 
features of Breedon on the Hill 


1944 


The bullets were cast in a mould sup- 
plied with the gun. The weight all 
told was, I should think, about 10 Ib. 
The first shot would kill a rabbit at 
from 30 to 40 yds. The succeeding 
shots were of course weaker owing to 
reduction of pressure in the ball. 

It would be interesting to know 
if any of these guns are still in exist- 
ence.— THEODORE Harris, Little Barn, 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 


A RELIC OF OLD 
AMERICA 


Sir,—In your issue of October 22, 


1943, received a few days ago, I 
was much interested in seeing the 
excellent reproduction of a relic of 


old America (page 737). 

May I inform you that it is a 
piece of paper money, value one shil- 
ling, issued by Pennsylvania Colony? 
In those days hard money was very 
scarce and large issues of paper money 
were constantly needed. In Connecti- 
cut Colony, the only one I really know 
anything about, in the Colonial 
Records there is reference after refer- 
ence to the payment of a certain sum 
of money to the local noted printer 
for printing paper money, and at the 
same time it was ordered that dilapi- 
dated money in use should be called 
in and destroyed. 

The written figure at the top of 
the shilling piece shown indicates the 
number of that particular shilling in 
the issue; the three signatures are for 
greater security than one alone might 
indicate and the little seal that says 





BREEDON’S 


8th-CENTURY CARVINGS 


See letter: Fine Anglo-Saxon, Carvings 


Church, Leicestershire, is the col- 
lection of 8th-century carvings which 
is to be seen on the interior walls. 


These Anglo-Saxon sculptures 
until a few years ago were incorporated 
at random in the external walls where 
they had been placed by the medieval 
builders of the church. 


They appear to have had their 
origin in a Saxon monastery which 
stood near here, according to Bede, 
and was probably destroyed by the 
Danes when they established them- 
selves at Repton a few miles away 
in 874. 


The carvings are generally recog- 
nised as belonging to the pre-Conquest 
period and representing the highest 
watermark of the art of the Kingdom 
of Mercia. They are now assured of 
preservation, being placed inside the 
church, where the weather can no 
longer affect them.—E. J., Market 
Harborough. 


AN OLD AIR-GUN 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers 
remember an early type of air-gun 
similar to one that gave me and my 
brother a good deal of amusement 
over 60 years ago. It was a muzzle- 
loader and under the breech there was 
screwed a hollow iron ball about 6 ins. 
in diameter and fitted with a metal-to- 
metal valve somewhat on the lines 
of the modern tyre valve. 


The ball was first of all screwed 
to a hand pump and pumped to a 
pressure of about 20 or 30 lb. It was 
then removed and screwed to the gun. 

The hammer cperated a pin which 
struck the valve, allowing a charge 
of compressed air to enter the breech. 


“‘mercy justice’ is, I presume, the seal 
of Pennsylvania Colony. I found 
pictures of other pieces of paper 
money: Massachusetts, for twenty 
shillings, 1690, with three signatures, 
the seal of the Colony and the written 
number; New Jersey, 
1763, 18 pence, three 
Signatures; Virginia, 
“one sixth of a dollar,” 
1777, one signature, the 
seal and also ‘‘ Death to 
counterfeit”’; and finally 
one issued by the Con- 
tinental Congress, 
“twenty Spanish milled 
dollars,’’ 1775, with two 
signatures and some- 
thing that looks like a 
fanciful shield. 

As for the three 
names on the shilling 
your correspondent sent, 
the only one to whom I 
found a reference was 
Samuel Coates. My 
library is pretty com- 
plete in Connecticut 
books but very limited 
in other Colonial records. 
I hunted only in my own 
library. In Sherman 
Day’s Historical Collec- 
tions of the State of 
Pennsylvania, published 
1843, page 584, I found 
the following anecdote 
about Stephen Girard, 
a wealthy and philan- 
thropic Philadelphian. 

“He (Girard) had 
encouraged Samuel 
Coates, a Shrewd 
Quaker, to call on him 
next day for some aid 





needed by the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
and if he found him on the right footing, 
he might give him something. Samue] 
came at breakfast-time. ‘Well, what 
have you come for, Samuel?’ Any- 
thing thee pleases, Stephen.’ Girarg 
gave him a check for $200, which 
Samuel stuffed into his pocket without 
looking at it. ‘What! you no look 
at the check I gave you?’ ‘No, 
Stephen: ‘beggars must not be 
choosers.’ ‘Hand me back the check 
again,’ demanded Girard. ‘No, no, 
Stephen—a bird in the hand is orth 
two in the bush.’ ‘By George!’ ex. 
claimed Girard, ‘you have caug it me 
on the right footing.’ He then « 


ewa 
check for $500 ; and, presentin« it to 
Mr. Coates, asked him to look at it, 
“Well, to please thee, Stephen, | will.’ 


“Now give me back the first ¢ 1eck,’ 
demanded Girard—which we; in- 
stantly complied with. Few © nder- 
stood him, however, as well as § muel 
Coates.’’ 

Perhaps you would like me ‘ 
that I have been a _ subscrit 
CountrY LIFE for well over 30 ears, 
—RosAMOND S. HAMMER, 122. Elm 
Street, Branford, Connecticut, U.3.A, 


RAGMAN’S EPITAPA 


Srr,—An interesting tombstone is to 
be seen in the village churchy: rd of 
Wymondham, Leicestershire. it has 
this strange epitaph inscribed on it; 
SAMUEL PEARS 
Died March 3, 1809 
Aged 91 years. 
I in my time did gather rags 
And many a time I fill’d my bags. 
Altho’ it was a ragged trade 
My rags are sold and debts are paid. 
Therefore go on don’t waste your 
time 
On bad biography and bitter rhyme, 
For what I am this cumbrous clay 
assures 
And what I was is no affair of yours. 
—J. D. R., Darlington. 


LEWIS CARROLL 


S1r,—Those of your readers who have 
loved Alice in Wonderland—and which 
of them have not ?—may be interested 
to see a picture of the last home of 
Lewis Carroll (Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson), who died there in 1898 
at the age of 66. He was born at 
Daresbury, Cheshire, in 1832. This © 
house, the Chestnuts, 
Guildford, Surrey, has a_ coloured 
plaque outside it, showing Alice 
and others of the immortal 


» add 
r to 


characters of the Alice stories, erected | 


by children of the town.—F. R. 
WInSTONE, Bristol. 





LEWIS CARROLL’S HOME Aj‘ 
GUILDFORD 
See letter: Lewis Carroll 


Castle Hill, Mm 
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By Appointment to 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 


Jy H.M. QUEEN MARY} 








Fine Famille Verte Bowl decorated with brilliant enamel colours. 
K’ang Hsi Period—1662-1722. 


Diameter 134 inches. Height with Stand 84 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 











BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, in. 





NEVER LOSE 
AN 

OPPORTUNITY TO 

SEE ANYTHING 

BEAUTIFUL. 

BEAUTY IS 

GOD’S 

HANDWRITING. 
Charles Kingsley 





A FINELY CARVED CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY 
CHAIR, part of a set of six single, two armchairs and 4 
settee, displayed in our galleries. Period 1715—1762. 


NEW YORK 





LONDON 














- CHRISTIE’S 


beg respectfully to announce that they will 
sell by auction, at 


DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1 


The contents of WALL HALL, ALDENHAM 


The property of the late 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, Esq. 
(Sold by Order of the Executors) 
comprising 
On WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


Old English Porcelain and English Furniture, chiefly of the 
18th Century. 


On THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24 





Seat ee es aa 





Chinese Enamelled and Whole Coloured Porcelain, English 18th 
Century Furniture, Brocade and other Curtains, and Tapestries. 


« WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 


Sevres, Dresden and other Continental Porcelain, Objects of 
Art and French Furniture. 


‘“HURSDAY, MARCH 2 
Chinese Blue and White Porcelain, Objects of Art, old Dutch 
and other Furniture, Persian and other Rugs and Carpets. 
| O ‘IDAY, MARCH 3 
Ancient and Modern Pictures and Drawings. 
| On TUESDAY, MARCH 7 
The Library of Books. 


| CHRISTIE, MANSON& WOODS, Ltd. 
| DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, W.1. 





Telegrams: Christiart, Wesdo, London. 


Telephone: MAYfair 5311 











JOHN BELL.f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


r 





An 18th Century Mahogany Bookcase with 
simple astragal doors and movable shelves. 
Period circa 1750. £70 


SCOTLAN 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET 





Aberdeen 3090 ABERDEEN 

ALSO AT ; 
398 SAUCHIEHALL STREET, A Set of Six Attractive Antique 
Douglas 0647 GLASGOW _ Sheraton Mahogany Single 


Chairs with lattice backs. 


Cable address ; ** Antiques, Aberdeen ”’ Period circa 1790. £75 set. 
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THE FISHLEIGH PORTABLE 
TRACTOR WINCH 





BLACKSTOUN, PAISLEY. March 24th, 1942. 
Pulling out large bushes and even small trees with 
JAMES PINKERTON. 


“Winch is doing very well. 

comparative ease.”’ — aes 
EASTHAM, WIRREL, CHESHIRE. August / 5th, 1942. 

**| have been using one of your portable tractor winches for the past six months on 

a land clearance scheme, chiefly moving trees. The winch has done some 
excellent work.”” W. G. DAVIES. 


BLEASBY HOUSE, LEGSBY, MARKET RASEN, LINCOLNSHIRE. November 9th, 1942. 
“Since having purchased your winch we have been abie to put it to good use on my 
farms, mole draining. pulling up hedges, and getting a bren gun carrier out of a pit.”’ 


T. H. DRING. 


GIBCRACKS, BUTTER GREEN, SANDON, ESSEX. February 3rd, 1943. 
* The Fishleigh Portable Winch bought from you last December is a great success.’” 
AGRICULTURAL PLANT HIRING CO., LTD. 
MANOR HOUSE, GREAT HASELEY, OXON. February 3rd, 1943. 
« Weare glad to tell you that the Fishleigh Winch was tried out this afternoon and 
appears to be quite satisfactory.”’ GRASSPHALTE LIMITED. 








THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 


(Registered Office) DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 


Telegrams—Fishleigh, Devonshire House, Barnstaple. Telephone—Barnstaple 2282 (2 lines) 





























WITH A 


MINIMaAM OF 
FARM HELP 


HAMMER MILLS: Low Speed 
High Capacity—Easily Operated 


4 FOR BETTER RESULTS 


PM wow SUPPLIED ON 


ane Greet WHEELS ONLY For 
© 8 ee oe — 


Farmyard Manure 
Spreaders 


Ensilage Cutters with 
Molasses Attachment 








Offices: Massey House, Brooklands Road, Sale, Manchester 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE POTATO 
SITUATION 


T seems pretty clear that the 
1943 crop of potatoes will be 
no more than sufficient to meet 
demands through to the end of 
the season. Yields were not 

particularly good last year and the 
demand for potatoes has gone on 
increasing. A greengrocer in a small 
country town told me that he had 
never sold potatoes before at such a 
rate as he has done in recent weeks. 
People do not grow so many potatoes 
in their gardens, largely no doubt 
because they have discovered that 
the Government is subsidising pota- 
toes and it is cheaper and also less 
trouble to buy potatoes than to grow 
them. Moreover, we are presumably 
supplying the thousands of Ameri- 
cans in this country with potatoes 
and that will account for a good many 
thousand tons. It is a fact also that 
people are buying potatoes to feed to 
their hens and pigs. This must be 
breaking the law; at least assume that 
the law which forbids the farmer to 
feed sound ware potatoes to his poultry 
and pigs also prohibits the backyarder 
from doing the same thing. 


* * * 


O doubt the Ministry of Food 
would like to get a still bigger 
production of potatoes this coming 
season, but many of us cannot manage 
any bigger acreage on our farms. 
Potatoes take a good deal of labour, 
and skilled labour is likely to be even 
scarcer in the coming year than it has 
yet been. We should be able to get 
the help of unskilled volunteers for 
planting and lifting, but these two 
operations are by no means the whole 
of the job of potato-growing. The 
preliminary cultivations and the work- 
ing of the ground while the potatoes 
are growing and then the clamping, 
riddling and bagging for final sale all 
take a lot of labour. There are some 
parts of the country, notably in the 
Fen districts, where eelworm is prov- 
ing troublesome on land which has 
grown a succession of potato or sugar- 
beet crops. The worst infested land 
must be ruled out for potato-growing 
in the coming season. The land needs 
a rest from the crops that harbour 
eelworm. The acreage so lost will have 
to be made good in other districts, 
and I am told that some of the coun- 
ties are setting out to grow a bigger 
acreage of potatoes in 1944 than they 
have yet done. More important than 
an increased acreage is increased yield. 
* * * 


HERE are some farmers who 
still regard potatoes as an 
imposition. They grow them because 
they have been ordered to do so by 
the Committee, but they do not put 
their heart into the crop or indeed 
nearly enough work to make it a full 
success. In some parts of the West 
Country there are potatoes in the 
ground now in January. They were 
never ridged up properly and they 
have become hopelessly overgrown 
with weeds, and as they were not lifted 
in the autumn when the ground was 
reasonably dry, it is doubtful whether 
they are worth anything to anybody 
now. This kind of half-done job is 
worse than useless. In the districts 
where they have not yet made a 
success of potato-growing, intensive 
educational and advisory work should 
be carried out this spring. If the man 
who has grown only three or four tons 
to the acre in 1943 can be put in the 
way of growing six or seven tons to 
the acre in 1944, he will be much more 
satisfied with the crop himself and 
the country will get the additional 
potatoes that are wanted. One of the 
mistakes that have been made is to 
put a potato quota on every farm. 
There has been some idea that there 


must be equality of sacrifice aboyt 
this unpopular crop and that if every- 
one in the parish grows ¥% acre or 
% acre it will be fair all round, pyt 
this does not produce the tonn.ge of 
potatoes for market. It is much etter 
surely to concentrate potato-gr wing 
on the farms where the job wll be 
done properly and where the 1nd js 
reasonably good and not too y t, 
* * * 


F course the War Agricy tural 
Q Committees can stop the acre- 
age payment of £10 in cases »yhere 
the farmer has failed to mana; e his 
potato crop in a husband-like me aner, 
but a good many farmers who have 
not done the job at all well hav> got 
away with the £10 per acre. Th’; will 
not make good to them the loss 
through their neglect. No one can 
grow potatoes at £10 per acre how- 
ever insufficient the cultivatiors, If 
farm-yard manure is applied, 1s it 
should be on many soils to get » full 
crop, the cost of potato-growi ig is 
not much less than £45 per acre. We 
generally try to spread the farm-yard 
manure in the rows immediately 
before planting. This takes some time 
and delays operations. It took us a 
full fortnight to plant 14 acres last 
year and it was the dung-carting and 
spreading that held us up. The result- 
ing crop is satisfactory enough and 
should come out at 9-10 tons an acre. 
Without the dung I doubt whether 
we should have got more than six 
tons. Is it more economical to spread 
the dung on the land in the autumn 
or winter before ploughing? I rather 
think it is. There are frosty days 
when dung can be carted easily, and, 
provided that it is reasonably short 
and gets incorporated well into the 
land before the field is ridged with 
the potato plough in April, there 
should not be any trouble and potato- 
planting is then more straightforward. 
In addition to the farm-yard manure 
I like to give potatoes at least 5 cwt. 
of potato fertiliser which is a com- 
pound containing potash and _ phos- 
phates as well as nitrogen. The expen- 
diture per acre comes out fairly high 
but not probably as high as the outlay 
of those with true potato land who 
put up to 12-15 cwt. of potato manure 
to the acre. They are the kings among 
potato-growers who treat the crop as 
a mainstay of their farming. 

* * * 

ANY of us, I am afraid, are 
rather vague about the charac- 
teristics of different grasses which we 
can include in a seeds ley mixture. 
As there will be more leys put down 
this spring I have been trying to get 
clear in my mind the part which the 
different grasses play in making a full 
productive sward. The four main 
characteristics we want are palata- 
bility, capacity to stand heavy graz- 
ing, leafy rather than stemmy foliage 
and a long period of growth through 
from the early spring to the iate 
autumn. A leafy strain of perennial 
ryegrass will give what is wanted on 
fertile soils. Italian ryegrass is of 
course short-lived and apt to become 
stemmy and fall off in the late summer. 
Cocksfoot produces a great bulk of 
herbage particularly in the early 
spring and the late summer arc it 
goes on growing fairly well thro gh 
the winter. It seems to like | rd 
grazing; indeed, it must be kept cc.vn 
or else it becomes rank, tough «2d 
unpalatable. Cocksfoot stands up ° ll 
to drought even on land that is nc_ in 
particularly good heart. Timoth ’ is 
one of the grasses that keep gro. ng 
green through the winter. Stock — ke 
it; perhaps they like it too muc!. | 
know that on some pastures it | °ts 
punished hard and does not last -00 

well. CINCINNATUS. 
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ESTATE MARKET 





AST YEAR’S 


AUCTIONS 


(.ICULTURAL land natur- 
illy receives special mention 
in Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley’s review of their 
ictivities in 1943, at Han- 
over S are and in many auctions in 
count owns. They say that com- 
petiti mntinues very keen, and that 
in cert: . instances the prices realised 
represe ed no more than a return of 
from 1 to2percent., and that many 
vendor. vere so fortunate as to find 
thems: °s fully recouped for all the 
improy nents that they had made. 
Amon ie larger auctions were those 
of the eld Estate, 1,268 acres, on 
the S:. ey-Sussex border, sold as a 
whole £128,000, the contract being 
imme< ‘ly transferred to the under- 
bidde rior to the re-sale of about 
two-th’ .s of the lots; Sulhamstead 
Estate, 1,445 acres, near Reading, 
dealt h in 43 lots, for a total of 
about £ ),000; and Hook and Warsash 
Estate, 200 acres, near Southampton 
(in con} nection with Messrs. John D. 
Wood « d Co.). 


AN OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PURCHASE 


OLLYCOMBE ESTATE, 1,400 

acres, near Liphook, was bought 
privately, by aclient of Messrs. Hewett 
and Lee. Other sales were Croydon 
Hall Estate, 550 acres, near Minehead, 
to Oxford University Chest; Warren 
Farm, Streatley, 620 acres; Hook 
Ind, Checkendon, 915 acres (sold in 
conjunction with Messrs. Simmons 
and Sons, to a client of Messrs. 
Nicholas); Hoes Farm, near Horsham, 
156 acres, £16,500; and Church Farm, 
Little Gaddesden, 545 acres, sold for 
£22,000. 

The year was notable for the 
number of stud farms which passed 
into new hands, including Westerland 
Stud, in Sussex, and Northaw Stud 
Farm, on the Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex border, both formerly 
associated with the late Lord Wool- 
avington; Newbery Hall Stud, Peter- 
borough (with Messrs. Fox and 
Vergette), and Kingsclere Training 
Establishment, near Newbury (which 
belonged to Captain Arnold S. Wills), 
purchased for a client. 

For occupation after the war, 
transfers included the sale of Ely 
Grange Estate, Frant, an especially 
fine residence, and a farm associated 
with notable successes in pedigree 


~ 


stock, in all 309 acres, to the Wellcome 
Foundation; and Melchet Court, 
180 acres, to the Sisters of Mercy of 


Nazareth House. 


LONDON TRANSACTIONS 
6 i market for Town properties 
was brighter during 1943 than 
at any time since the outbreak of war, 
and included in the year’s transactions 
ere the purchase of Harewood Court, 
' Square, in which Messrs. 
and Sons acted for the 
the sale of Golden Cross 
the Strand (near where Mr. 
had a characteristic argu- 
v 1. cabman); and Colebrook 
( tney Hill, a block of flats. 
pr compare favourably with 
» the war, and purchasers 
thinking of future capital 
. The Auction Galleries at 
iare dealt with 21,000 lots 
pictures, jewels and silver, 
200,000. 


NESSIVE INCREASE 
nonthly statements issued 
Mr. Frank D. James, the 
charge of Messrs. Harrods 
ces, each show from a dozen 
’ of the more important 
It is therefore not sur- 
,in his yearly summary of 
lone, it is said that ‘Sales 
untry residential property, by 


nove 


nover & 
lurnitur 
iOr nearly 


PRe\ 


t S. 








Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices, in 
1943, far exceeded the rising total in 
the previous year, and, if the pro- 
perties had been available, it is safe 
to say that twice as many as were 
dealt with could have been sold. The 
purchase money ranged from £2,500 
to approximately £20,000 representing 
an average increase, on the original 
cost to the vendor, of 30 per cent., 
and in some instances even more. 
But profit in terms of cash has for 
the time being ceased to make any 
very potent appeal to owners. The 
reluctance to sell arises in part from 
the lack of any attractive alternative 
places of residence to which to move; 
and in part from the paucity of open- 
ings for the re-investment of purchase 
money; but quite as much from a 
quickened sense of the value of a good 
house as an investment. 


AN IDEAL TENANT 
‘WT is a self-evident proposition” 

(Mr. James suggests) ‘‘that an 
owner can hardly wish for a better 
tenant than himself. If he does not 
or cannot as some wisely do, put aside 
year by year in a special fund, a sum 
equivalent to what he would have had 
to pay as rent, he is nevertheless that 
much better off for owning the free- 
hold, and he may be trusted to do 
everything possible to keep the house 
and land in good condition. He can 
refuse offers of purchase, no matter 
how tempting, because the whole 
tendency of the market is towards a 
higher valuation of good-class country 
properties of the residential type. 
Owners are encouraged by the fact 
that the competition for such property 
has continued despite certain handi- 
caps, and they anticipate it will 
become keener when the. present 
difficulties of motoring and other 
modes of transport are ended, and 
able-bodied workers can again be had 
in the house and to keep the gardens 
in order. No doubt many of those who 
have in the last four years learned the 
advantages (and disadvantages) of 
life in rural areas look forward to 
returning to Town to reside, but 
damage and requisitioning have so 
reduced the number of houses and 
flats that it is very difficult to find 
accommodation. 


REVISION OF INSURANCE 
POLICIES 
O cover not only war damage, 
but the ordinary risk of fire, 
chattel insurances seem to be under- 
going much revision, in view of the 
impossibility of replacing furniture 
and equipment except at a _ vast 
increase on pre-war costs, the same 
thing applying with equal force to 
structures. Consequently Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices are busier 
than ever with the preparation of 
detailed inventories of the contents 
and inspections of premises to effect 
the requisite adjustments.” 


DISPOSSESSED VILLAGERS 

WEST OF ENGLAND firm 
states that the compulsory 
evacuation of people from a coastal 
and farming area has provided the 
agency with plenty to do to find fresh 
accommodation for the dispossessed. 
Farms have ranged from as low as 
£13 an acre up toover £140 an acre, 
and there is enquiry from farmers 
and others in distant counties for 
anything of about 100 acres or more 
with the right of early entry. Lincoln- 
shire land, usually of late a very bright 
feature of the market, failed to reach 
reserves at a recent large auction, 
grouped holdings being bought in at 
bids which fell just short of £20,000. 
Later three of the farms were 


separately sold for a total of about 
£9,000. 


ARBITER. 
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| YOUR 
GUARANTEE 


of the Highest Quality 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Nearly a century and a half of progressive 
experience ... . our proud appointment as 
Seedsmen to H.M. King George VI . . . the 
achievement of many coveted awards... . 
these are behind the jealously guarded repu- 
tation of Little & Ballantyne. 
YOUR guarantee of complete satisfaction. 


These represent 


THE HELPFUL CATALOGUE 
Our New 1944 List is Now Ready, complete 
with Hints, Sowing and Cropping Calendar 
Make 


sure of your copy by sending a penny stamp 


and invaluable Cultural Instructions. 


TO-DAY to 


LITTLE & BALLANTYNE LTD. 
CARLISLE 
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CHESHIRE MILK RECORDING 
SOCIETY 
recorded that Halstead Wild 
Rose, owned by Mr. C. W. 
Chown, of Knutsford, gave 
7,596 Ib. in 363 days. 

This record-breaking heifer 
was sold for the record price of 
520 gns. and makes yet another 
champion milked by Alfa-Laval. 










THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY 


ALFA-LAVAL CO. LTD., ‘Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex 
Phone: EALing 0116 (6 lines) 
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A comprehensive account of 
The New Forest 


THE 
COMMONERS’ 
NEW FOREST 


F. E. KENCHINGTON 


An outline of the Folk-History of the New 
Forest in the County of Southampton, its 
Peasant Pastoral Industry and its possibilit ies 

With 29 Illustrations 12/6 





With a Foreword by 
The Hon. George Lambton 


The LIFE of 
GOLDEN 
MILLER 


And the Sporting Reminiscences 
of his trainer, 


BASIL BRISCOE 


The inside story of this famous horse’s victories 
and defeats is now told for the first time by the 
man who was so intimately associated with him 

With 21 Illustrations 9/6 





The Autobiography of 
The EARL of 
ONSLOW 


P.C., G.B.E., J.P., D.L. 
SIXTY-THREE YEARS 


In his reminiscences of Edwardian, Victorian 
and Georgian eras, with such famous people as 
Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Salisbury, Sir Edward 
Grey and Neville Chamberlain flitting. across 
the political — racy nw 
will a’ al specially to many readers. 

nalecacnainl Illustrated 18]- 





By the Former Under-Secretary 
of State of the United States 
of America. 


The Hon. 
SUMNER 
WELLES 


THE WORLD OF FOUR 
FREEDOMS 


A collection of selective addresses which pro- 
vide an authoritative and eloquent statement 
of the goals America fights for and the steps 
necessary for her to attain them. 5/- 





Education in the furthermost 
regions of the Soviet Union. 


TIKHON 
SEMUSHKEIN 


CHILDREN OF THE 
SOVIET ARCTIC 
One of the latest novels to reach England, 


this story covers a period of some eight years’ 
work in introducing the new life to the people. 
° 





Author of “Greenery Street.” 


DENIS 
MACKAIL 


HO! or How It All Strikes Me 


Mr. Mackail, as a respite from working on a 
new novel, meditates in his amusing fashion 
on minor problems of writing in war-time. 
Light and witty entertainment. 10/6. 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers) Led. 
LARGEST OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 








NEW BOOKS 





A GREAT 
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MAN’S 


MARRIAGE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


SUPPOSE biographers and bio- 

graphical novelists will always 

fall into two schools on the 

subject of Cromwell’s wart: 
“Paint me as I am—wart and all,”’ 
the Protector is said to have exclaimed, 
but the world will have its heroes, 
and in the main does not like them to 
be warty. 

“Publishers of books know too 
much and would gut things of all 
pith and point if they could,’’ ex- 
claimed old William Herndon. Hern- 
don for many years was Abraham 
Lincoln’s law partner in Springfield. 
After Lincoln’s death he made it his 
business to collect every possible scrap 


domestic life was a home hell on 
this globe.”’ 

Herndon says that Mrs. Lincoln 
was so tyrannical with servants that 
she could never keep one, and conse- 
quently when she wanted to go out 
Lincoln would have to stay at home 
to mind the babies. “Of a Sunday 
Lincoln might be seen, if in summer 
in his shirtsleeves, hauling his babies 
in a little wagon up and down the 
pavement. Sometimes Lincoln would 
become so abstracted that the young 
one would fall out and squall, Lincoln 
moving on the while. Someone would 
call Lincoln’s attention to what was 
going on; he would turn back, pick 


BPP VPP VPA AAA AMAAAMMNAMAM2I2I21s 


MR. LINCOLN’S WIFE. By Anne Colver. 
A VICTORIAN SCHOOL. By R. St. C. Talboys. 


(Harrap, 9s. 6d.) 
(Blackwell, 12s. 6d.) 


RUNGLI-RUNGLIOT. By Rumer Godden. (Peter Davies, 8s. 6d.) 


BBP PBB AAA AMAAAAMAMAAAMAam 


of information about the man whom 
he regarded almost with idolatry. He 
said that he thought Lincoln the 
greatest man since Jesus Christ. 
This, however, did not put Herndon 
into the anti-wart school. What 
emerges from his inchoate welter of 
papers is a vast, suffering, stained and 
imperfect man. 

Herndon did not assemble his 
collection into a book. This was done 
in 1938 by Emanuel Hertz. The book 
was published in America under the 
title The Hidden Lincoln. So far as I 
know, it has never been published 
over here. 

If Herndon gave us Lincoln 
frankly as he saw him, so did he give 
us Mrs. Lincoln. “Jesus!’’ he ex- 
claims. ‘“‘What a home Lincoln’s was ! 
What a wife!’’ He calls Mrs. Lincoln 
“the female wildcat of the age.’’ 


REALISM OR IDEALISM 

There would not be much point 
in reviewing Anne Colver’s novel 
Mr. Lincoln’s Wife (Harrap, 9s. 6d.) 
if it did not raise in an acute form this 
question of the Warts v. Anti-warts 
schools. Miss Colver is anti-wart. Her 
portrait of this Mary Todd who 
became Mrs. Abraham Lincoln shows 
us a far from perfect woman, it is true. 
She is represented as sharp-tempered, 
socially ambitious and financially 
extravagant, and threading the back- 
ground is the constant suggestion that 
her heart was bursting with love that 
Lincoln’s dour and _ unresponsive 
nature made it impossible for him to 
return. 

This does not square with the 
dreadful woman whom Herndon 
depicts. He tells how she was once 
seen in Springfield chasing Lincoln 
through the streets with a butcher’s 
knife in her hands. “Lincoln ran down 
the walk in his own lot, stopped short 
and quick and wheeled around, caught 
Mrs. Lincoln by the back of the neck 
and the seat of her drawers, carried 
or pushed her squealing along the walk 
back to the house, got her to the door 
of the kitchen, pushed her in, saying : 
‘There now, stay in the house and 
don’t be a damned fool before the 
people.’”” He adds: ‘Many such 
quarrels did take place between 
Lincoln and his wife. Lincoln’s 


up the child, soothe it, and then pro- 
ceed up and down the pavement as 
before. So abstracted was he that he 
did not know what or how he was 
doing, and I suppose cared less. . 
When Mr. Lincoln saw Mrs. Lincoln 
coming from church—she screaming 
because Lincoln had the child out of 
doors in the fresh air—he ran into his 
room and gently took what followed— 
you know, a hell of a scolding. Poor 
Abe! I can see him now, running and 
crouching.”’ 

Miss Colver gives us incidents like 
this. “It was lunch-time when Mary 
reached home, and Mr. Lincoln was 
just coming down the stairs. She 
smiled at him so warmly that he 
looked surprised. . . . She looked at 
the wrinkles in Mr. Lincoln’s rusty 
black coat and the lean breadth of his 
shoulders. . . . She tucked her hand 
in Mr. Lincoln’s arm, smiling up at 
him. ‘I was only thinking,’ Mary said, 
‘how glad I am to see you, Mr. 
Lincoln.’”’ 


QUARRELSOME FOOL 

Who has given us the true Mrs. 
Lincoln, Miss Colver or Herndon, who 
so intimately knew Lincoln’s home 
life for so many years? I think myself 
we should knock a bit off Herndon’s 
record, for there seems no doubt that 


he detested Mary Lincoln. It was 
the other face of his idolatrous 
regard for Lincoln. But, in the 


main, I should accept his picture 
of a quarrelsome fool, a shrew who 
did not stop at physical violence. It 
is difficult to imagine this woman 
touched by moments of tenderness. 
Remember, too, the incident of 
Lincoln’s death-bed, recorded by Mr. 
Philip van Doren Stern in The Man 
Who Killed Lincoln. Writing of Mrs. 
Lincoln, he says: ‘She rushed into 
the room and sank down on the floor 
at the edge of the bed. Her sobs grew 
louder. She clasped her husband’s 
head to her. . . . The surgeons tried 
to pull her away. She thrust them 
aside and sprang back screaming.”’ 
Stanton, the War Secretary, came 
into the room. ‘Take that woman 
away, and don’t let her in here again,”’ 
he thundered. 

“That woman!” The words 
terribly sum up the view which the 
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Mr 
Lincoln’s 
Wife 


ANNE COLVER 


A novel based on th 
life of Mary Todd, 
Southerner who loved an 
married Abraham Lincoln 
a woman well-intentione 
but full of mistakes, 
woman accused of bein; 
a spy by the Yankees anc 
a traitor by the Confeder 
ates, for whom her thre 
brothers were fighting : th: 
story of the most gossiped 
about and mismanagin; 
mistress the White Hous 
has ever had. Yet the 
portrait excites sympathy. 
gs. 6d. net 


When the World 
WasY oung 
MARTHA M. MORREL 


The story of the earth 
from the beginning to 
prehistoric man, told with- 
out scientific and technical 
terms by a trained geo- 
logist. Adults will find 
sustained interest in it 
and boys and girls in their 
teens will be enthusiastic. 
Illustrations throughout 
text. 8s. 6d. net 


Ten Selected 
One-Act Plays 


chosen by 
MAX H. FULLER 


This selection of plays 
includes A. A. MILNE’S The 
Ugly Duckling, L. DU GARDE 
PEACH’s The Sage of Chelsea, 
MADGE PEMBERTON’S Monks 
and a Mummer, ARTHUR 
WATKYN’S Wanted—Mr 
Stuart. A volume in the 
Harrap Library. 4s. net 


Publication Postponed 


LARRY LESUEUR’S 
story of the Russian people 
in the defence of Moscow, 
TWELVE MONTHS THAT 
CHANGED THE WORLD, 
will be published on 
February 3, and not on 
January 13 as announced. 
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. RF OOTS 


RMACEUTICALS 
em ody the manufacturing 


ience of over 80 years 


VAPEX 
relieves Colds 


CALCIUM-D 
‘or Calcium Deficiency 


( \)MPRESSED DRUGS 


blets of every description 


CATED PASTILLES 
fo hroat and Chest Affections 


Ci .n supplies strictly limited. 



































THC. .AS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale. Bardsley - Lancashire 
= == 
“The Breeches Makers 

We have ‘Le best selection 
of Caval Twills, Indian 
Whipco:':, Moleskins, 

Leather °:nd Bedford 
Cords and Riding 
Tweeds in all popu- 
lar shades and pre- 
war qualities and can 
make-to-measure at 


short notice for Ladies, 

Gentlemen and Children. 

Breeches or 7 a from 
es. 


Newmarkets pA £6.12.6 


10% discount for Juveniles 
(waist 32”, leg 28” or less). 
Strappings, Continuations, 


and Purchase tax extra. 


Send ld stamp for 
self-measurement chart and 
patterns, 


TARRY HALL 


Civil, Sporting & Service Tailors. 
235 REGENT STREET W1 nec 2s 
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3° each 
)btainable only from Retailers. . 
S NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


~— including 
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President’s colleagues held concerning 
the President’s wife. 

On the whole, I should call Mr. 
Lincoln’s Wife a sentimental tarra- 
diddle. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL 

Mr. R. St. C. Talboys, for many 
years a master at Wellington, has 
recorded the school’s history in A Vic- 
torian School (Blackwell, 12s. 6d.). 
Every old boy of Wellington, I imag- 
ine, will wish to possess this book, 
both for the unusually full and 
beautiful collection of photographs 
with which it is illustrated and for 
the grace and urbanity that the 
author brings to the telling of his 
story. These qualities of the writing, 
so unruffled and Augustan, will give 
the book an appeal beyond the school’s 
circles and make it welcome to many 
other readers. 

If the Prince Consort had lived 
longer, the school’s history might have 
been different. When it was founded as 
a memorial to the Duke, the Prince 
took its fortunes in hand with his 
customary thoroughness and enthusi- 
asm. He despatched a master to 
study schools in Germany, but the 
emissary returned ‘quite unsym- 
pathetic to their methods and some- 
what ruffled by the arrogance of those 
who directed them.”’ 


SCHOOL UNIFORM 


But the Prince had a hand in 
designing the uniform worn by the 
first hardy denizens: ‘‘an odd dark 
green uniform with brass buttons and 
a cap like a postman’s with a gilt 
crown in front.’’ Visitors to the school 
would absent-mindedly surrender their 
railway tickets to the boys waiting on 
the platform to meet their mothers. 

Ridicule killed the uniform, the 
Prince Consort died, and under 
Benson, the first headmaster, Welling- 
ton began its progress from a quasi- 
military academy to a normal public 
school. It was blessed with a suc- 
cession of headmasters destined to 
become famous : Benson, who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury; Pollock, 
who became Bishop of Lincoln, and 
who, in his study at Wellington, kept 
cats chained to the fender (Is this, 
I wonder, a headmaster’s ideal of the 
appropriate treatment of all young 
wild life?); Vaughan, who became 
headmaster of Rugby, and others. 
The last of the headmasters here 
celebrated, Robert Longdon, was 
killed when an enemy bomb fell on 
the school in 1940. 


PORTRAITS 

I say celebrated advisedly, be- 
cause one of the attractive things in 
the book is the author’s series of pen- 
portraits of the school’s heads, and 
his lesser sketches of the masters. 
It was Benson, he thinks, who 
“created Wellington—‘ made it out of 
nothing.’’’ He had his faults. ‘His 
anger was like a flame . . . and what 
seems to have eluded this otherwise 
vivid and versatile man was a sense 
of the ridiculous—in life and in him- 
self.”’ 

Mr. Talboys illustrates this by a 
story of Benson, when Bishop of 
Truro, arriving at a village church for 
a confirmation service. He had 
injured his leg, and so an enormous 
sofa was waiting in the church porch. 
On this he reclined in full episcopal 
robes and was trundled along the 
aisle by Cornish peasants. Not once 
did the humour of the situation strike 
him. Not a smile all through the 
service, which he conducted from the 
sofa ! 

What a thing is a sense of 
humour! It was Edward VII, when 
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Prince of Wales, who “‘bluffly con- 
demned”’ the Wellington cap, and 
when he was King he and his Queen, 
Alexandra, figured—or at least their 
portraits did—in an enchanting scene. 
Dr. Pollock was keen on what he 
called the Royal Room. Portraits 
of the King and Queen were painted 
to be hung in it, and the unfortunate 
artist gave the Queen what could only 
be called a swivel eye. “‘All night long 
the Drawing Master sat up trying to 
secure a more favourable interpreta- 
tion of both the sitters, and, harder 
still, to deflect the wandering eye; 
yet, I fear, with small success, for it 
was said that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, who on the following day 
arrived before the august models, 
were convulsed with laughter at sight 
of them.”’ 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


I think Edward and Alexandra 
would have joined in this laughter 
had they been present. Both seem to 
have had a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous. It is said that Alexandra, when 
she and Tennyson were old enough 
to have a little wisdom, reminded the 
Laureate of the poem with which he 
had hailed her first coming to England. 
She asked him to recite it, which he 
did, and it is recorded to the credit 
of both of them that they then dis- 
solved in helpless laughter. 

Well, this is a good little book, 
and in it can be traced the history 
not only of Wellington but of the 
average English public school. We 
end with the modern phase when 
there have emerged among the boys 
“two distinct types, who may be 
termed the intellectuals and the 
normals, the latter still content with 
Kipling and Ian Hay, or The Motor 
Cycle, the former veering towards 
T. S. Eliot, El Greco and D. H. 
Lawrence, Bloomsbury in intonation 
and inclining towards the Left Wing 
in politics.’’ 


ON INDIAN HILLS 


Rumer Godden, who will be 
remembered by percipient readers as 
the author of Black Narcissus and 
Breakfast with the Nikolides, gives us 
in Rungli-Rungliot (Peter Davies, 
8s. 6d.) the diary of a year or so spent 
in a bungalow on a tea estate in 
Northern India, high in the hills 
towards the frontiers of Sikkim. 

She was accompanied by her two 
little daughters, a governess and a 
large retinue of servants. These, with 
the staff and workers on the estate, 
make the human nucleus of the 
narrative which, for the rest, is filled 
out by the author’s account of her 
work in house and garden, her wander- 
ings into the mountains or by the 
rivers, and of the procession of daily 
life which, even in so remote a place, 
flowed under her regard. 

This is a most rewarding writer, 
for she has keen vision for the little 
things full of meaning that make up 
daily life as well as for the panoramic 
splendours that, in this particular 
locality, were her daily environment. 
Drawings by Tontyn Hopman add 
to the attractiveness of a book which 
shows how a slight piece of writing 
can have more real significance than 
many a laboured volume. 
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MONG new books for younger 
readers are Sam Pig at the Circus 
(Faber, 6s.) by Alison Uttley, more 
exploits of that popular pigling, and 
The Green Baskets (Muller, 6s.), a well- 
written tale in which Marjorie Sankey 
tells of exciting war-time adventures 
with a Canadian background. 
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‘NOTES ON 
ANTIQUE 
SILVER’ 


No. 3 (Now available, 
price 2/6) 


BY COMMANDER 
G. E. P. HOW, RN. 


(Restricted to 1,000 copies for 
private circulation only.) 


Notes No. 2 can still 
be bought at 5/-, and 
a few slightly shop- 
soiled copies of Notes 
No. 1 are still available 


price 10/-. 
3 
Published by 
(of Edinburgh, 
Ltd.) 


27 Sloane Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Telephone : SLO 3187 





























—— A NEW BOOK —— 


Second Impression now printing 


INLAND FARM 


R. M. LOCKLEY 
10/- net 


The Author of Dream Island Days 
becomes pioneer—farmer inland. He 
recounts how land was reclaimed, a 
great harvest won. Energy, enterprise 
and love of the job bring their reward 
and as we read these pages we feel we 
are sharing an epic of war-time England. 


THE HANDBOOK OF 
BRITISH BIRDS 


H. F. WITHERBY, F. C. R. JOURDAIN 
N. F. TICEHURST, B. W. TUCKER 
Vols. I—IV re-printed. 

Vol. V shortly ready with revisions 
Complete Set £6 
H. F. & G. WITHERBY 











THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION 


RELIEVES the privations of the Poorer Clergy 
of the Church of England. 

HELPS with Grants of Money and of Clothing. 

ASSISTS their Widows and Unmarried 
Daughters. 

GIVES GRANTS towards School Outfits for 
their Children. 

MITIGATES the sadness of Illness. 

DEALS with cases from the United Kingdom, 
and Ireland, and Dominions, and Colonies. 

HAS AIDED over 66,000 cases of clerical distress. 


Gifts of money or clothing should be sent to : 
The Acting Secretary: Mr. H. F. CARR 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION 
27, MEDWAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 












































PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


(Above) A short-sleeved dress and a jacket 

to match in grey suiting overchecked in 

cherry red. The jacket, cut on long, easy 

lines, is typical of this season’s fashions. 
Jenners of Edinburgh 


DWARDIAN ” is an adjective that, 
attached to a fashion, brings a 
picture of a nipped-in waist, long 
gored skirt, fussy details at the 

throat, neat neckbands and an Alexandra 
fringe. Leaving out the fuss, there is quite 
an Edwardian feeling to many of the clothes 
designed for this year. The nipped-in waist 
appears on many tailor-mades, on cloth and 
fur jackets, on dresses. Hair swept up on 
top is high in favour; so are neat neckbands. 
The former has dispensed with curls and the 
fringe and is smooth and sleek, swept across 
at the back; the neckbands are not bound 
or trimmed with braid, or edged with lace, 
merely simple double bands of material. 
Persian lamb jackets from the National 
Fur Company show this Edwardian influence. 
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The waist is clearly defined by broad con- 
verging tucks, the shoulders have epaulettes 
and gold tabs. The front has a double- 
breasted fastening and two big flapped 
pockets are placed below the waist. Nutria 
jackets are given the same effect at the waist 
by half-belts inlet at the back and gathers 
above. All kinds of straight fur box jackets 
are shown as well, very smart in ocelot, but 
the closely fitting knee-length jackets look 
newer. 

The same line is shown on some spring 
jackets in thick fleecy wool and camel-hair. 
These reach nearly to the knee, have inlet 
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belts and button closely to the figure, 
two deep pockets below the waist in ont 
and considerable padding on the shouiders 
accentuate the fitted waistline. Oy ‘ter, 
chamois and mustard yellow, old gola and 
camel are starred colours for this type of 
jacket. 

Piping is another striking feature c the 
spring fashions. Pretty nearly everythi.g is 
outlined in this way. Miles of scarlet and 
green piping brightens thick laced s joes. 
Berets are piped with suéde or ribbon. 
Jumper suits are piped with a darker tone of 
the mushroom brown or dove grey suiting J 
from which they are made. Stiffened turn- | 
down collars to striped cotton shirts have 
plain coloured piping, or the stripe is used ata | 
different angle. Lambswool jackets are piped | 
with scarlet. Scores of plain dark jumper 
suits and flannel house-coats are streaked with J 
cherry; scores of black frocks are touched _ 
with gold; scores of pyjamas and nightgowns | 
are finished with bright piping. 

The new tweed suits for this spring have } 
plain longish jackets, a defined waistline, 
plain pockets and straight, plain skirts. They 
are made in herring-bones in tones of brown, 
in blurred checks, in plain and fancy stripes, 
plain Harris, and are 
all of them an excel- | 
lent buying proposi- 9 
tion as the cloth and 
cut are good. Mater- 
ials and styles do not jj 


‘hile 














A Brevitt Court shoe | 

with square toe is | 

saddle - stitched and 

made in tan, black, 

blue, poppy, brown, or 
green 








A wedge Brevitt called © 
Charnwood, in nut 
brown piped with dark | 






green. Also made in | 
many other colours. | 
Pinet 





date, and they can be worn for yeats. 
Accessories for these tweeds are gay In 









extreme. Handkerchiefs for the head * 
nine out of ten smart women wee 4 § 
handkerchief these days) are a ric ous 






mixture of colour, slogans and pict. res. | 
Woollen shirts are fashionable in sce let, 
emerald green, pansy blue. Shetland swe ters | 
are as bright. Dark sweaters are ‘rl | 
with a bright turn-down collar. La 1bs | 
wool crops up everywhere. Nothin’ & 
smarter with tweeds than the curly la 1bs 
wool jackets, the lambswool gauntlet gl ves 
Now there are lambswool ankle mui; 
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Ready to Wear 
Tailor-made 


SES 


from the Costume Salons 


at Denys 


Style & Character 


Example 

in Boucle 
Navy, Black or Wine, 
It can be worn fastened 
high to the neck or 
open, and will look 


equally well either way. 


Hips 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 


£3$.3.5 


(18 coupons) 
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In a splendid range of various wools and colours, 
this simple tailored blouse is ideal for town and 
country 6 coupons 89/6 


In moss crepe—moonstone, ivory, wine, scarlet, 
dove grey, nigger, saxe 4 coupons 89/6 
Part packing and postage 1/3 

Household linens—Direct from loom to consumer ; 
we have been famous for nearly 200 years for 
weaving the finest linens in the land 


abpoliy 


Bond Street, 
corner of Oxford St., 
and at 

175-176 Sloane St., S.W. 
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(Left) Well tailored Two-piece 
Suit, of Cumberland Tweed, 


in Brown/Yellow and Cream Suit = Black ~ Rust mix- 
check. ture. Sizes 38”, 40”. 


Sizes 36”, poy! 
34. = ZO £20 


23 coupons. 


(Right) 


Boucle Two-piece 


23 coupons. 


Personal Shoppers only. 


A leaflet illustrating Spring Suits, Coats,etc., is in course 
of preparation, and will be posted to Custom ers on 
receipt of Id. 


PETER ROBINSON LTD., OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.!. MUSeum 7700 




































well. They are called “ Donanklets,”’ are edged 
with leather, and tie snugly round the ankle, 
on top of a shoe making it look like a boot 
with a lambswool turn-back cuff. They can 
be folded up and put in a handbag or coat 
pocket and are marvellous on a cold train 
journey. 
* * * 
N army of red shoes has appeared in the 


shops and on the streets. There are 
thick-soled laced shoes in scarlet, crimson 
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(Left) | Sheepskin 

gaiters from Lilly- 

whites with a strap 

that,slips under the 

foot and buckle on 
the ankle 


(Below) _— Persian 
lamb mitts with 
suede palms, lined 
with lambswool. 
The White House 
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and burgundy, scarlet and cerise kid court shoes for indoors 
and dancing, scarlet wedge shoes; wedge shoes in a soft 
dark calf, bound with scarlet, or with the wedge in scarlet 
and the rest left dark brown or green or navy as the cage 
may be. Shoes are piped with scarlet and given scarlet 
laces. Soft house slippers are made entirely in scarlet. The 
new Brevitt Bouncer called “Puck” with flat bow is most 
popular of all in poppy red with a dark bow and the wafer 
sole cased in the same. Joyce are showing burgundy red 
for plain wedge shoes in pliable rippled seal or a hick, 
hard-wearing, waterproofed gabardine banded with pu iched 


calf. 


A great many of the shoes with leather heels have 


square toes, a style that is especially good for court shoes 
with flat bows and for the lighter type of laced s!} ¢ jn 
suéde or soft calf. The square toe definitely makes th : foot 
look smaller and is comfortable for anyone who ti <es a 


broad fitting. A crimson calf court sho. with 
brown leather heel and punched lines 1 the 
vamp is a pretty shoe; so is a nut brow. calf, 
soft as the thick angel skin of pre-war days, 
saddle-stitched all round and on the fla- bow, 
The square toe also appears on many shoes f 
with square tongues thonged or studde. and 
in a different leather from the rest c’ the 
shoe. ' 

The agitating problem of stocking: stil] f 
presents itself. There are more and_ etter 
Utility lisles about, fully-fashioned, <nd a 
few rayons. A larger percentage of those is 
promised for this year. Meantime, the’e are 
some ribbed lisles for tweeds that are excel- 
lent in quality and some gay scarlet and 
emerald green stockings in fine wool in a neat 
lace stitch that looks like honeycombing. 
Colours are restricted to four shades in the | 
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new ranges of rayon and cotton. The lisles § 


have been woven on the silk machines and § 
the finish is extremely good. Ankle socks 
are made in many mixtures of rayon and 
wool and in spun rayon. 


P. JoycE REYNOLDS 
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11. A postal communication—or perhaps two 
(10) 

12. Idealists lose their records (4) 

14. He delivers the goods (6) 

15. Electors’ fowl missile—in the Drake 
Division? (5, 3) p 

17. The whole amount (8) 

19. On market days he might do many 4 ff 
square deal (6) if 

22. Sometimes the scene, appropriately, 
15 (4) 

23. A remark with respect to the auditor (10 

25. The vocation of 18 down (9) 

26. Hades, there’s nothing to it (5) 

27. An outsider who might go inside (12) 





16. An operation in harvesting (8) 


20. A living example of staying powe: (7) 
21. Point in 24’s orbit (6) 





SAUCE ROBERT Name 


SAUCE DIABLE 


e « » and with the fruits of Victory. 


Address 


24. Violator of the black-out (4) Kf 
a f 








The winners of Crossword No. 72! ate | 





Sauce Melba—which made Péche 


Melba famous. 
7 J 








ACROSS. 


SOLUTION TO No. 729. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of January 14, will be announced next week. 
1, Cornwall; 5, Jungle; 9, Arcadian; 
Torrents; 12, Carbon; 14, Afternoons; 18, Clean slate; 22, Rebels; 23, 
Assuming; 24, Croats; 25, Embattle; 26, Pumice; 27, Kneelers. 
1, Chaste; 2, Record; 3, Wedged; 4, Least of all; 6, Unchains; 7, Good 
book; 8, Easiness; 13, Kentish man; 15, Acorn cup; 16, New broom; 
17, Enclitic; 19, Curate; 20, Little; 21, Agrees. 


DOWN. 


The Rev. C. H. Bateman, 
11, &, Edgeley Gardens, Liverpoo 


so 


Fit.-Lt. E. D. T. Norman, 
39, Alloa Road, Goodmayes, Es ¢x: 


< 





POMEL. IES 


WO No. 730 meen | 
CROSS RD O. 1. Could it be that meeting his Waterloo ; 

: made ? 5 i 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 8. I leave the flats (5 (7, 5) . 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No, 730 Country LIFE, ‘ av’ e flats (5) é 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 9. Provoke (9) 


first post on Thursday, January 27, 1944. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


DOWN. 
1. A privilege indeed (7) 
2. What all crossword questions are (10) 
3. Undamaged tin cat (6) 
4. Epithet for the Liberal Party? (8) 
5. A 1, for example—but not at Lloyd's (4 f 
6. Trickster’s object (7) oe 
7. They can fittingly be made by a solic: 7 
tor (12) 
10. A reforged axe taking preference over ¢ | 
reconstituted egg ration is too iuch F 
(12) 
13. Engagements that may soon be broke! 
off (10) 


18. Maybe a high-class cheater (7) ! 
i 
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In GREEN packets 


10 for 1/2 20 for 2/4 








Carreras T1d.. 150 Years’ Reputation for Quality 


feFl P. 15. 
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Many Sportsmen and other users gave up their 








KERSHAW PRISM BINOCULARS 


in response to the appeal of the Government, and 
by doing so help the country over a difficult period. 
In common with other things which give pleasure 
to their owners, these instruments are at the 
present time unobtainable, but they will be available 
again when we have finished the job we have in 


hand. 


The realisation of your desire to re-possess these 
instruments will coincide with a return to peace 


conditions. 


KERSHAW PRISM BINOCULARS 


certainly a good thing to possess for they are the 


N like all good things are worth waiting for, and are 


WORLD STANDARD of QUALIT 


Records of all communications referring to these 
Glasses are being kept for the purpose of contact- 
ing the writers at a later date. Shall we add your 


name to the list ? 


A. KERSHAW & SONS, LIMITED, 

3, EMBASSY BUILDINGS, 

GERMAIN STREET, CHESHAM, BUCKS. 
(Temporary war time address) 

Telephone : 


Chesham 266 
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TTRACTIVE 
in the extreme 
is this Barri 
maternity dress 
designed by the 
White House. 
In black satin- 
backed romaine 
relieved by 
Chinese colour- 





_— ings and gilt 
a studs, it has a 
ral % short coat to 
uch & { match. 





cen Send 6d. for illustrated 


catalogue of Maternity 
Models. 
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JOAN BULL takes 
the BISCUIT! 





—and needs it too. 


Biscuits help 
her to carry on her countless 


jobs, whether in the Services 
or on the land, in factories, in 
hospitals, or keeping the home 
going. 

Biscuits are concentrated energy- 
food, and the finest ingredients 
obtainable—wheat, sugar and 
fats—are used by Weston, the 


largest makers of biscuits in the 


mpire. 
(The distribution of Weston 
Biscuits is made by zones 


according to Ministry of Food 
instructions, and as_ supplies 
are allocated in exact proportion 
to individual quotas. every 
Weston stockist receives exactly 
similar treatment.) 


eSLtOn aiscurrs 


FOR CHOICE 





Here’s hoping for quite a 
number of things, including 
fewer restrictions and more 
Old Angus —one of life’s 
many amenities made scarce 
by war. A timely request 
for Old Angus is sometimes 


rewarded, 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 
— Gentle as.a lamb 
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OTUS eldtschoen 


‘These Veldtschoen boots were bought during the R 

last war, I believe, but certainly years a, I GUARANTEED WA TERPROOF 
used them as shooting, fishing and general purpose During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs of 
boots. After all this hard wear they are still Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active s't 
quite good-looking, waterproof and comfortable.” vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfacti n. 


_ VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 


Til! 
Pie 





